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R. CHAMBERLAIN’S answer to a question 
M in the House on Wednesday should effect- 
ively silence Continental rumours that he 
may be “ brought round” to a reconsideration of the 
Protocol.’ “‘ The objections of H.M. Government to 
the Protocol,” he said, “ are so fundamental that the 
Protocol does not seem to us to afford the best basis 
for further negotiations.” Further negotiations, how- 
ever, there will certainly be, and the most likely basis 
is the “regional pact.” The indefatigable Dr. Benes, 
it seems, is already at work on these lines. He has 
prepared a scheme of agreements fora United States of 
Europe, in which he envisages a Western and an Eastern 
group of nations. The former includes Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Germany and Spain, the latter the 
Little Entente together with the other Central European 
States. Italy would choose to which side she would 
belong, and the Scandinavian States might form a 
third group of their own. Dr. Benes says that this 
plan is based on the main principle of the Protocol. 
If by that he means compulsory arbitration in dis- 
putes likely to lead to war, he should be able to count 
on British support, despite Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks 
on that subject at Geneva the other day. Clearly, 
however, we must have more details before judgment 
tan be passed on the scheme. But from the glimpse 
that we have of it, it looks a far more promising dish 
to serve up to the next Assembly than the Protocol. 
* * . 


The “Gold Standard” controversy is becoming 
more acute—as indeed it should, for it involves problems 
of great practical importance. In an address to the 
Commercial Committee of the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, Mr. J. M. Keynes pointed out that it is 

















a mistake to suppose that in returning to the Gold 
Standard just now we should be returning to pre-War 
conditions. On the contrary “ we should be trying to 
run a managed credit system disguised as an automatic 
gold standard, in the totally new conditions created 
by our indebtedness to America and the concentration 
of gold” in that country. We should be exposed to 
“shocks and storms” which we could not control 
“merely for the convenience—for really it was little 
more—of a fixed rate of exchange with the dollar.” 
In a letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 
Federation of British Industries has expressed similar 
views. It regards with serious apprehension the restric- 
tion of credit which will be necessary to achieve an 
early return to the Gold Standard, but, above all, it 
deplores and protests against the uncertainty of the 
present position. Manufacturers and exporters want to 
know where they are and where they are likely to be 
in six months’ time: as things stand it is difficult for 
them to look ahead with any confidence or embark on 
any large operations. The first necessity would appear 
to be that the Government, through the Treasury, 
should accept definite responsibility for the financial 
policy of the Bank of England and should then announce 
its intentions in unmistakable language. As things 
stand the Governors of the Bank of England have per- 
haps more power than the Government itself to control 
the welfare of millions of British workers, manufacturers 
and employees alike. This is plainly an anomaly 
which cannot long be allowed to continue. 


Apart from the Protocol, on which we comment in a 
leading article, there were several matters of importance 
under discussion at the League of Nations Council 
meeting. The letter-box controversy between Poland 
and Danzig was referred, after some heated exchanges, 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice, as also 
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was the Greco-Turkish dispute over the expulsion of 
the Patriarch. The Turks claim that this is a question 
of internal policy, the Greeks that it is an international 
affair, and that the Council of the League is, therefore, 
competent to consider it. The Council, being unable to 
decide the point, is taking the opinion of the Interna- 
tional Court. For her breach of faith in refusing to carry 
out the provisions of the “ Minorities Protocol "’ signed 
with Bulgaria, Greece got a good talking to. The 
Council said that it meant to have full explanations 
from the Greek Government. M. Venizelos was apolo- 
getic ; but the intentions of his Government were excel- 
lent, and they could be given effect to far better, he 
thought, if this inconvenient Protocol were done away 
with. There, for the present, the matter rests; but it 
is clear that the Council will have to be firm, not only 
for Bulgaria’s sake, but for the prestige of the League, in 
seeing that the Greeks carry out their obligations fairly. 
The last item of consequence was the Saar régime. It 
was agreed to increase the local gendarmerie by 250 
men, and to get a report on the possibility of with- 
drawing French troops. M. Rault, the French president 
of the Saar Governing Commission, was re-appointed fo 
one year—an unfortunate decision, but one that could 
only have been avoided, we suppose, at the cost of a 
first-class international row. The Swedes put forward a 
proposal that the presidency should in future go in rota- 
tion. It was dropped, but M. Unden, the Swedish 
Foreign Minister, was pleased with its reception, and 
thinks it may possibly be adopted. On the whole, the 
Council may be considered to have got through tolerabl y 
well. Its problems were not easy, and if it has not 
solved them it has smoothed over some differences. But 
it must beware of the temptation to work behind closed 
doors. There was too much secrecy at Geneva last 


week. 


* * * 


The General Election in Egypt has given neither side 
a clear victory; Zaghlulists and anti-Zaghlulists are 
about evenly balanced. A certain number of candidates 
who started as Zaghlulists appear since their election to 
have transferred their allegiance, and Ziwar Pasha will 
probably find himself at the head of a bare working 
majority. The result, though the Wafd still claims to 
represent the nation, marks a serious loss of ground by 
the intransigent Nationalists. In the old Chamber 
Zaghlul Pasha had 192 supporters against an Opposition 
of only 22. Ziwar Pasha has reconstructed his 
Cabinet and he has able and sane men in it. His task 
will evidently be difficult, and much will depend on 
whether he can shape a policy of his own. If he 
chooses, or if the Zaghlulists force him, to fight on the 
“* English question ” and the Sudan, he will be at a dis- 
advantage. If, on the other hand, he can keep that in 
the background and make domestic reforms his first con- 
cern, he may do well. There is a growing desire among 
Egyptians to make self-government mean good govern- 
ment. And it is encouraging to know that Zaghlul 
himself is reported to have mellowed in his attitude to 
us. He wants to work, he says, not against British 
interests, but only in the interests of Egypt. That de- 
claration, it may be objected, is not as good as it looks 
at first sight, since British and Egyptian interests may 
be constantly represented—and honestly represented— 
as clashing on important issues. But we hope that it 
does mark a change of spirit in Wafd policy. 






Sir Ernest Benn proposed the other day through the 
columns of the Times that in view of the vast amount 
of socialistic literature that is within easy reach now. 
adays of the reading public, it would be useful to 
compile and publish a list of the 100 best books on 
“sound” economics. He gave a brief list of his own 
and invited suggestions from other correspondents, 
Needless to say his invitation has been accepted, and 
the list seems likely to grow rapidly. One gentleman 
has actually proposed that the public should be asked 
to study the works of the late Mr. Herbert Spencer! 
So far as it has gone, however, the list does not appear 
likely to be either very impressive or very useful, 
Very few of the authors named have any title to be 
described as economists, their books being mere 
polemical tracts of no value whatever from a scientific 
point of view. This, of course, is fair enough—for the 
same may be said of most socialistic literature—but 
there is not much sense in describing such a list as 
a bibliography of “ Economics,” sound or unsound; 
and still Jess in attempting to make the list up to the 
full century, for, omitting specialist treatises, there 
are not nearly 100 good hecho on economics in the 


world. 


ao * « 


Moreover, it is very dangerous for anti-Socialists to 
invite the general public to study economics, for from 
the point of view of ~~ economic theory the case for 
Socialism is overwhelming and unanswerable, and we 
should be prepared to bet a considerable sum that out 
of five young men or women setting out to study 
economic theory with completely open minds four would 
be convinced Socialists within six months. Practical 
experience might subsequently modify the opinion of 
two or three out of the four, but that is another question. 
The point is that the growth of socialistic views—if 
there be such growth—certainly cannot be arrested by 
“sound ”’ economic literature of any kind, partly be- 
cause the difficulties of persuading people to read such 
literature are insuperable, and partly because, if they 
could be persuaded, an understanding of economic 
theory as such—whether propounded by a Marx or a 
Marshall, a Gide or a Bagehot—tends inevitably rather 
for than against Socialism. For our part, if we had to 
advise a beginner as to what he should read in order to 
gain a sound knowledge of economic theory, we 
should invite him first of all to study the first of the 
Fabian Essays. That book naturally will be barred 
from Sir Ernest Benn’s list—and probably also Ruskin’s 
Unto this Last—but we do not see why Sir Ernest should 
bar the second book that we should be inclined to re- 
commend, namely, Mr. Belloc’s recently published 
Economics for Helen ; for no one can accuse Mr. Belloc 
of being a Socialist! But really anti-Socialist propa- 
gandists had much better leave economic literature 
alone altogether. There is no knowing to what opinions 
it may lead the serious and unbiassed student ; and 
if, on the other hand, the student be already biassed 
against Socialism, why ask him to read at all? 

* * * 


The cotton operatives have put forward to the Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Federation a claim for “ compensa- 
tion” on account of short time working. During the 
depression the Lancashire cotton industry has been 
almost continuously under a system of short-time pre- 
scribed by the Federation to all its members. A few 
months ago the hours were increased ; but they have 
now been reduced again. As there is no guarant 
work, this means a corresponding reduction in the 
earnings for the operatives. The Trade Unions contend 
that the employers, whose object in restricting output 
is of course to maintain prices, are in this way thrusting 
the burden of bad trade upon wages, and not bearing 
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their fair share in reduced profits. In other words, they 
hold that a higher output sold at a lower price would 
oeap fairer conditions for the industry as a whole. 

this is refused, they claim that the employers ought to 
ut aside a fund, out of profits, to compensate the 
workers in part for the earnings lost to them on account 
of the restrictive policy. This was actually done during 
the war under the Cotton Control Board; and the con- 
tention of the Unions, backed by a section of the 
employers, is that the control machinery ought to be 
revived by the industry itself and put on a permanent 
footing. This would not necessarily involve any Gov- 
emment intervention, for the proposal is that the scheme 
should be run entirely by the employers’ and workers’ 
associations. We shall watch developments with inter- 
et. The cotton operatives have certainly a real 
grievance, and the plan suggested, if it can be worked 
in the cotton industry, is obviously capable of applica- 
tion to other industries in which systematic regulation 
of output is practised as a policy by the employers. 

* x * 


The Ministry of Labour has this week sent out the 
forms for the inquiry into Earnings and Hours in 1924 
which it is conducting in connection with the new 
Census of Production. It is to be hoped that these 
forms will be returned and tabulated as expeditiously 
as possible, in order that they may be made available 
to the public and to industrial negotiators. Wage 
statistics lose more than half their value if there is 
long delay in their publication. They retain, of 
course, a value for the expert statistician, who is con- 
cerned rather with matters of history than with current 
ractice. But, as we point out in another column, it 
is especially urgent just now to know as precisely as 
— what real wages are, in view of the many Trade 
Jnion claims which will have to be dealt with in the 
near future. Unfortunately, it wii) not be possible 
on the basis of the present inquiry to institute any exact 
comparison with pre-War earnings; for there has been 
no similar investigation of earnings, as distinct from 
tates of wages, since the inquiry of 1906. We strongly 
wge that in future both the Census of Production and 
the Inquiry into Earnings and Hours should be taken 
regularly, and at tairly frequent intervals, even at the 
cost of making them somewhat less elaborate and 
complete. It would be better to have less detailed 
figures regularly than to get irregularly a mass of 
detail which does not permit of useful comparisons 
being made. 


* cd * 


The miners and mine-owners have begun this week 
their joint inquiry into the condition of the coal] industry. 
This, it should be understood, is not a negotiation about 
wages or hours, though it will certainly have a bearing 
on the negotiations for a new agreement which will have 
to take place in a few months’ time. It is primarily an 
attempt to get at the facts, to discover the causes for the 
present depression, and, on the miners’ side, to press for 
more detailed information about the financial position 
of the industry. Apart from actual unemployment, 
which is considerable, there is a great deal of short time 
being worked at present in the coalfields, and a steady 
contraction in the number of pits at work has been going 
om. Foreign competition is severe, and the wage 
Standards of Continental miners are below even the 
poor standards now in force in this country. The 
owners, of course, argue that these facts preclude any 
talsing of wages. The miners, in reply, insist that costs 
of production are being swollen by charges, other than 
Wages, which should be eliminated or reduced, and that 
the published figures of proceeds are misleading, in that 
they do not include the yield from coke and other by- 
Products. The aim of the joint inquiry is to exchange 


views and information on these points before any formal 
negotiation about wages and conditions is begun. Pro- 


vided that the parties are prepared to put all their cards 
frankly on the table, the inquiry should do good. 
Greater publicity is among the first needs of industry, 
and complete frankness by employers about the financial 
conditions of production is essential to good relations 


with their workers. 
* * * 


The case of Vauxhall Colliery, in North Wales, is 
interesting. The North Wales coalfield is exceptionally 
depressed, and a good many pits are idle. The Vaux- 
hall pit has threatened to close down ; but, in response 
to protests, it has made an offer to allow the men and 
the manager to carry on for a period of three months. 
The owners, it was proposed, should forego profits, 
and the men should raise by private subscriptions a 
guarantee fund to cover non. Fm deficits, and should 
settle their own wages and working conditions. It is 
not surprising that this plan has been promptly repu- 
diated by the North Wales Miners’ Association. It is 
absurd for an employer who carries on his trade himself 
while it is making a profit to hand it over to his men 
to carry on when it is making a loss. Obviously, if 
the men took the job in hand, they would have either 
to raise a large guarantee fund out of their own poverty, 
or to work at less than the standard wages and con- 
ditions. The Miners’ Association realises that, if this 
were done, it would be very difficult to maintain the 
standard at other collieries, where the employers 
would legitimately complain of unfair competition by 
the miners themselves. There have been of late years 
quite a number of these spurious offers of ‘‘ control” 
to the workers. But, as in the present case, there has 
usually been a catch in them somewhere. 

* ¥ * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The official threat 
that the resignation of the Government would follow 
a Republican victory in the by-elections spurred not a 
few critics and neutrals to mark ballot papers for Free 
State candidates last week. We all have grievances 
against the Government in being, but we are not to be 
tempted into deposing Mr. Cosgrave so long as the only 
alternative is to make Mr. de Valera President de facto 
as he already claims to be de jure. A glimmering con- 
sciousness of this seems at last to be penetrating the 
curiously opaque mind of the Republican leader. In a 
St. Patrick’s Day message to the Irish abroad—the Irish 
at home are apparently beyond redemption—instead of 
prophesying speedy victory as of old he bewails “ the 
imminence of possible tragedy,” and asks tearfully, “* A 
few years hence shall we be that piteous spectacle, the 
corpse of a nation?” To the superficial eye the nation 
is at present a very lively corpse preoccupied less with 
shrouds and worms than with the possibility that Mr. 
Blythe in his coming Budget may take a shilling off the 
income tax, and reduce the duty on tea and, with good 
luck, on stout. The Free State must feel itself strongly 
established to discipline us with a “ dry” St. Patrick’s 
Day; Dublin, however, submitted peacefully, if without 
enthusiasm, to drown its shamrock for the first time in 
water or lemonade. For the moment political interest 
has shifted to the Six Counties. Though Sir James 
Craig is sure of his majority, his offer to avoid contests 
in Tyrone and Fermanagh by pooling the seats for these 
counties with the Nationalists makes nonsense of his 
argument that the election will prove that there is no 
case for revising the boundary. His real hope, however, 
is that the minority parties—Parliamentarians, Free 
Staters and Republicans—will fight so furiously amongst 
themselves as to reduce to farce their claim to stand for 
the principle of national unity. Unfortunately it looks 
as if they were anxious to oblige Sir James Craig, for 
with only a bare fortnight to polling day all three 
factions are still tugging different ways, and no two of 
them can even yet be persuaded to modify their feuds 


so far as to agree to differ. 
B 
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A PACT OF ENEMIES 


TT: friends of the Protocol have no intention, 
it seems, of letting it rest quietly in its grave. 
Many of them, indeed, are stoutly asserting 
that it is not dead at all. France, says M. Briand, 
still stands by the Protocol. Spokesmen of the League 
of Nations Union tell us that it is immortal. The 
Labour Party is pledged to work for it as “ the only 
practical plan.”’ M. Herriot promises that the Assembly 
of the League will resuscitate it again next September. 
And yet Great Britain and the Dominions have definitely 
rejected it, Italy concurs, and no one pretends that 
there is any chance of Japan accepting. Is it really 
worth while, in such circumstances, to try to talk cold 
mutton back into a frisky lamb ? 

Meanwhile, Mr. Chamberlain continues to be roundly 
abused. For that, it must be admitted, he is himself 
largely to blame. He overdid his duty as executioner 
at Geneva last week. He had the straightforward 
and easy task of despatching the Protocol; there 
was no need to poke and kick and blackguard the 
corpse. Or, to drop the metaphor, his case was strong, 
and could have been stated concisely, clearly and 
temperately ; but the speech he delivered was spoilt 
by obscurities, contradictions and exaggerations. Above 
all, he adopted an attitude towards the principle of 
compulsory arbitration in matters of international 
dispute, which we do not believe represents the con- 
sidered view of the British Government, and which 
certainly is not endorsed by the British people. His 
speech does, in short, give some ground for the 
description of “ pettifogging’’ applied to it by Mr. 
MacDonald. Nevertheless, on the fundamental issue 
he was right; it was necessary to reject the Protocol, 
and to point out emphatically both its particular and 
its general defects—the difficulties and dangers in 
which it would involve this country and its futility 
as a practical method of preventing war. To say, 
as Mr. MacDonald says, that the present Government 
repudiates the Protocol simply because the Labour 
Party had agreed to it, is poppycock. One might as 
well pretend that Mr. MacDonald himself abandoned 
the Singapore stupidity simply because his Conserva- 
tive predecessor had agreed to it. We can see no 
justification for making the Protocol a party question. 
There is surely nothing in it—apart from the principle 
of compulsory arbitration—to connect it with Labour 
or Socialist ideals; and, in point of fact, whatever 
resolutions the Parliamentary Labour Party may 
pass, there are many members of the party in the 
country who have always viewed it with disfavour. 
If Labour is now going to fight for the revival of the 
Protocol as a matter of tactics, it will put itself in a 
false position. For the support of the Protocol does 
not mean merely, or mainly, the advocacy of the 
principle of arbitration; it means the advocacy of 
a particular method—a method which involves large 
risks, which glorifies forcible sanctions, which, by aiming 
at a summary stabilisation of treaty settlements, may 
easily excite the desire for war rather than discourage 
it. None of these things, we believe, are what the 
Labour Party wants. But they are objections which 
must be faced squarely. 

The adherents of the Protocol are far too fond of 
brushing them aside with the vague general statement 
that no one suggests the Protocol is perfect. Quite 


—— 


so; but they say little about its imperfections. Ang 
yet if those imperfections are examined, they appear 
anything but trifles; they are fatal to its avowed 
purpose. Consider only one of the difficulties— 
what is called the “ problem of the status quo.” There 
are some who, in their eagerness to avoid war, argue 
that the worst conceivable status quo is better than 
resort to arms. Possibly; but the maintenance of 
“the worst conceivable status quo” is not likely to 
make its victims less desirous of resorting to arms, 
or those who uphold it more disposed to reduce their 
armaments. The status quo in Central Europe may be 
maintained if and in so far as Germany is a consenting 
party ; if she is not, we are merely crying peace where 
there is no peace. What chance is there of inducing 
Germany to sign the Protocol, or to satisfy her that, 
while her old enemies debar her from any attempt 
at treaty revision by violence, she may hope to get 
justice by the method of friendly talk? In saying 
that we are not, of course, suggesting that it is im- 
possible in any circumstances to find a peaceful means 
of treaty revision, or that it is useless to take pre- 
cautions against war. We are merely suggesting that 
the Protocol, with Germany as well as Russia outside, 
with France and her friends in their present state of 
mind, is a will o’ the wisp. It is sheer perversity in 
those who support the Protocol to represent all who 
are against it as Die-hard militarists, hostile or in- 
different to the League of Nations, hopeless regarding 
arbitration or disarmament. And it will be calamitous 
as well as absurd if we are to have the French posing 
as the apostles of idealism, and the Labour Party 
encouraging them to support a lost cause, instead 
of a general concentration on another and more prac- 
ticable plan. 

The most promising plan, in present circumstances, 
is “‘a special arrangement to meet special needs,” to 
use Mr. Chamberlain’s phrase. But that, say the 
critics, means a pact. True, it means a pact, and for 
ourselves we are not particularly enamoured of pacts. 
But the French are, because they will have their guar- 
antees of security, and in order to get peace we must 
try to meet them. They had hoped, as it seems from 
the revelations in the Paris Press last week, that they 
might nobble Mr. Chamberlain for their old project of 
the tripartite pact of Great Britain, France and Bel- 
gium. But it is now perfectly clear that, whatever 
Mr. Chamberlain’s personal views may be, or may once 
have been, he can offer no support to that proposal. 
The British Government will not have a pact of Allied 
friends ; its policy, if pact there must be, is a pact of 
enemies. The canker at the heart of Europe for the 
last six years has been the enmity of France and Ger 
many. While that persists, there will be no security 
for any of us, and it is idle to suppose that it will be 
assuaged by arrangements directed at Germany. The 
essential thing is that Germany should herself be 
ab initio a principal party—that she should make 4 
firm and formal agreement with France and Belgium 
about her western frontier. In that “ pact of enemies 
we should have no objection to making a fourth. There 
are two complications, however, in this plan. The 
first is the proposal to introduce Italy as a fifth party. 
We do not ourselves see any advantage in that. In the 
problem of the Franco-German frontier the Italians 
have no direct interest, nor even the strong indirect 
interest that we have. If their inclusion implies that 
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the [five-Power pact would concern itself also with 
the Austro-Italian frontier, then we should demur ; 
the two questions are better kept separate. However, 
this is not a vital matter; what is all-important is the 
rapprochement between France and Germany. 

But the second complication is far more serious. 
The French want to make not a four-Power or a five- 
Power, but a seven-Power pact, by bringing in Poland 
and § Czechoslovakia. Naturally the Poles and the 
(zechs want it too, and equally naturally the Germans 
do not want it. We, it is said, ought to accept it, for 
such an arrangement is the logical outcome of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plea for regional understandings as the 
means to security. But is it so? Surely those who 
argue thus are forgetting that we assume the willing 
consent of all parties in any pact. In the case of her 
western frontiers we can count on Germany’s consent. 
In the case of her eastern frontiers we cannot. Until 
she, and others, admit that the Poles are justly entitled 
to all they have got, we cannot take the responsibility of 
guaranteeing the permanence and inviolability of the 
settlements in Eastern Europe. How grave that res- 
ponsibility would be can be judged from a passage in 
Dr. Benes’ speech at Geneva the other day. “ From 
Finland in the north,” he said, “ through the Baltic 
republics, Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria, down the valley of the Danube, to Constantinople 
and Southern Greece, you have regions where a thousand 
conflicts may break out, beginning to-day with the 
murder of a frontier guard or the desecration of a flag, 
and easily ending to-morrow in a terrible war.” Dr. 
Benes sees a short cut to salvation in the Protocol ; 
we do not. But the question now is whether Dr. Benes 
and his friends in Warsaw and Paris will continue to 
oppose an arrangement for security in the West, which 
is not merely part of a scheme that includes the east 
also. We hope not. We are quite alive to the serious- 
ness of the situation described by Dr. Benes, and we 
agree that, if the Covenant of the League does not afford 
sufficient guarantees of peace, something further must 
be devised. But we can see nothing but gain in settling 
trouble in the west first. It would be useless to pretend 
that there are any present signs of Germany forgetting 
her grievances against Poland. On the other hand, a 
separate agreement between France and Germany on 
their own frontier would not make the position of the 
Poles any worse—unless, indeed, it is to be argued that 
any settlement of a difference with Germany is a 
danger to Poland. But who will admit such an argu- 
ment ? Poland is a member of the League of Nations, 
and has large claims on us all; but it is impossible that 
Poland should dictate the policy of Europe. 

Our task, then, seems plain enough, though it may 
not beeasy. It is to bring France and Germany together 
in “a special arrangement for a special need.” This 
limited pact of enemies is not to be taken as a last 
despairing attempt at solving the problem of security. 
It should rather be regarded, we think, as the first 
hopeful attempt. It is not an abandonment of the 
principle of arbitration; it does not make against 
disarmament. It does not preclude France or anyone 
ese from continuing to protect the integrity of Poland, 
until a similar pact of enemies is formed in eastern 
Europe. It need not even prevent ingenious statesmen 
from evolving an “‘ amended Protocol,” if indeed they 
can discover a scheme which has the advantages without 
the disadvantages of the document that was rejected 


last week. It is important, of course, that any such 
pact should be within the League of Nations—that is 
to say, that the parties to it should stand on a footing 
of equality as members of the League. Happily, the 
chances of Germany’s entry are now good. The note 
sent by the Council of the League from Geneva was 
cordial and unanimous; it gives a satisfactory answer 
to the objections raised by the Berlin Government last 
year, and there can be little doubt about the next 
Assembly agreeing to Germany’s membership. The 
Germans will be fools if they do not come in. And in 
the meantime, the adherents of the Protocol will be 
fools if they try to put Humpty-Dumpty together 
again. There are unbroken eggs waiting to be cooked. 


THE GERMAN PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION 


Berun, March 16th. 

HERE are at present six candidates for the Presiden- 

tial election on March 29th. The Socialists are run- 

ning Herr Braun, late Prime Minister of Prussia ; 

the Democrats Professor Hellpach, President of the State of 

Baden ; and the Centre Dr. Marx. Herr Jarres, who was 

Minister of the Interior in the Stresemann and Marx Cabi- 

nets, is the candidate of all the parties of the Right except 

the Bavarian People’s (Catholic) party, for which Herr Held, 

the Bavarian Prime Minister, is standing. It is, however, 

still possible that the Fascists will have a candidate of their 
own. The Communist candidate is Herr Thalmann. 

In these circumstances a second ballot is almost certain, 
for no candidate can be elected at the first poll unless he 
obtains a clear majority of all the votes cast. There would 
have to be a very big turnover of votes to give any candidate 
a clear majority on March 29th. At the general election on 
December 7th the three parties of the Weimar Coalition had 
together in round figures 13,900,000 votes, the parties of the 
Right 13,000,000, the Communists 2,700,000, and the freak 
parties 600,000. Should there be as heavy a poll on 
March 29th, more than fifteen million votes will be required 
to secure election. It is highly improbable that any can- 
didate will get as many, since even the Right is not solid. 
The Bavarian People’s party polled 1,100,000 on Decem- 
ber 7th, and Herr Held is likely to get votes from other 
parties of the Right in Bavaria, and perhaps from the Right 
wing of the Centre elsewhere. That Dr. Jarres should 
increase the total poll of the Right in December by more 
than two millions is, therefore, almost impossible. No other 
candidate has, of course, the remotest chance of getting a 
clear majority. 

The Socialists have been severely criticised in the Demo- 
cratic and Centrist Press for running a candidate of their 
own instead of supporting Dr. Marx as the sole candidate of 
the Weimar Coalition, but the arguments in favour of this 
course were much stronger than those against it. It is true 
that the Socialists have no intention of nominating a can- 
didate for the second ballot, for the Centre would not sup- 
port a Socialist, and the result would probably be a victory 
for the Right, and that, since Herr Braun will probably poll 
more votes on March 29th than Dr. Marx or Professor 
Hellpach, the Socialist electors may not be very willing to 
acquiesce in the effacement of their party on April 26th. 
This is the only objection of any importance to the course 
adopted, and it is quite outweighed by the unwillingness of 
the mass of the Socialist electors to vote for Dr. Marx on 
March 29th. Reports from all over the country showed the 
probability that, if the Socialist party accepted Dr. Marx as 
sole Republican candidate about half the Socialist electors 
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would vote for the Communist or abstain. Such a contin- 
gency would have split the Socialist party without assuring 
the election of Dr. Marx, who would not have had the 
faintest chance of getting a clear majority at the first poll, 
and might have been beaten by a candidate of the Right at 
the second ballot, although a clear majority will not then 
be required. Perhaps the German workmen are not so much 
mistaken in objecting to Dr. Marx as President of the 
Republic as some of their critics seem to think. If, as we 
have been told during the last week or so, he is the one and 
only possible champion and savour of the German Republic, 
the German Republic must be in a very bad way. Dr. 
Marx has, it is true, an air of guileless simplicity and trans- 
parent sincerity that recalls a member of the Society of 
Jesus or a digne pére of the Comédie Francaise, but in diffi- 
cult circumstances he has always proved a broken reed. He 
is now once more manceuvring to get the Populists and 
German Nationalists into the Prussian Government in the 
disguise of ‘“‘ experts,”’ and nothing in his past career sug- 
gests that he would be able or willing to stand up to a re- 
actionary Government in the Reich, if he were President. 
A fact that has recently come to my knowledge shows that 
he has scant regard for parliamentary methods. The last 
payment in December on account of the huge indemnity 
granted out of the public funds to the industrial magnates 
of the Ruhr was authorised by Dr. Marx, without the know- 
ledge of the Cabinet, at a time when Dr. Luther, then 
Minister of Finance, was away in Lisbon. I understand that 
Dr. Marx afterwards casually mentioned to his colleagues 
the fact that he had given away a few million pounds of 
public money that had never been voted by the Reichstag. 
Perhaps this explains the sudden disappearance of allusions 
to the Ruhr scandal from the columns of the Berlin Repub- 
lican papers. 

It is a melancholy duty in this my last letter from Berlin 
to record one more example of the astonishing lack of 
political sense that makes one sometimes almost despair 
of the future of Germany. The decision of the Socialists 
to run a candidate of their own plunged the Democrats, 
for some unknown reason, into a state of panic in which 
they completely lost their heads. They first tried to induce 
all the other parties to agree to nominate Dr. Simon, who 
has been appointed by the Reichstag acting President 
during the vacancy, as joint candidate of them all, but 
Dr. Simon declined to stand. They then walked straight 
into a trap laid for them by the German Nationalists, who 
proposed Dr. Gessler, Minister for National Defence, as 
the candidate of all the bourgeois parties. It was a clever 
move, for which I should not have given the German 
Nationalists credit, for Dr. Gessler is still nominally a mem- 
ber of the Democratic party—although he joined the Luther 
Cabinet without consulting it—and poses as a Republican. 
It is, by the way, an encouraging symptom that the German 
Nationalists have tried by every possible means to avoid 
a straight fight between Republicans and Monarchists. 
Dr. Jarres is, of course, a Monarchist, but he has not com- 
mitted himself, and, as he is unknown over the greater 
part of Germany, he can be adapted to local tastes. 


The Democratic party actually agreed to the proposal 
of the German Nationalists and so did the Centre. Only 
the intervention of Dr. Stresemann, of all people in the 
world, has saved Germany from having Dr. Gessler as 
President. Dr. Stresemann pointed out the deplorable 
effect that would be made abzoad by the election as President 
of the German Republic of a gentleman who is the very 
symbol of militarism. Germ ny is about to be informed of 
the violations of the disarmaments clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles alleged against her by the Military Commission 
of Control, and this moment was chosen by politicians calling 
themselves Republicans to raise to the highest office in 





— 


the State one of the two men chiefly responsible for those 
violations, whatever they may be. For five years Dr, 
Gessler has held his present office, whatever Government 
was in power, and the whole control of the Reichswehr 
and of German armaments has been in his hands and those 
of General von Seeckt. Dr. Gessler connived at, if he did 
not initiate, all the breaches of the Treaty, the primary 
and immediate object of which was to overthrow the 
Republic. He knew all about the training of volunteers 
in the Reichswehr camps and allowed it to go on. It 
was with his sanction that the General Staff was revived 
and the Reichswehr turned into an officers’ training corps, 
in which there are twice as many officers and N.C.O,’s 
as private soldiers. More than that, when he was armed 
with arbitrary powers by the Emergency Powers Law 
in 1923, Dr. Gessler prevented the Prussian Minister of the 
Interior from dispersing the illegal armed bands grouped 
in various places round Berlin. 


Most serious of all has been Dr. Gessler’s policy of prose- 
euting for high treason anybody who gave information 
about breaches of the disarmaments clauses or published 
such information. The report of the Military Commission 
lays great stress on this policy, which the Commissioners 
hold to be itself a violation of the Treaty as well as a proof 
that the responsible authorities have tried to evade dis- 
armament. Thanks to Dr. Gessler’s policy, the German 
public has not been allowed to know what was going on, 
and will no doubt easily be persuaded that the statements 
of the Commission are untrue. It is as incredible that any 
Republican party should have accepted such a man as 
candidate for the Presidency as it is natural that the German 
Nationalists should have proposed him. They could not 
have found a more suitable representative. 

Thanks, however, to Dr. Stresemann, the Gessler danger 
has been averted and the Democrats have at last consented 
to run a candidate of their own and a first-rate one. If 
the electors were guided only by the personal qualifica- 
tions of the candidates, Professor Hellpach would have 
a clear majority on March 29th, but that, of course, will 
not be the case. He is the only one of the candidates 
fit for the position, and it would be difficult to find in 
Germany at present anybody with equal qualifications. 
An eminent man of science, a university professor, who 
has at the same time showed himself to possess practical 
ability and political sense, Professor Hellpach is almost 
unique among his fellow-countrymen. He would be a 
strong President and would represent Germany worthily 
to the world. 

It does not at all follow that he will be elected. This 
is the only German election in which the personal factor 
can play any part, and it will be interesting to observe 
what difference, if any, that makes. It is probable that 
Professor Hellpach will increase the Democratic poll of 
December 7th. The Socialists, I understand, are disposed 
to support him at the second ballot, but nobody can say 
what the Centre will do. If Professor Hellpach could 
only poll more votes that Dr. Marx on March 29th, his 
adoption as sole candidate of the Weimar Coalition for 
April 26th would no doubt be facilitated, but that seems 
hardly likely. Besides, in any case, the only thing that 
one can be sure of about the German Centre is that one 
can be sure of nothing. It is Republican to-day and any- 
thing you please to-morrow. It might support at the 
second ballot a candidate of the Right masquerading 4 
‘** non-party ’—Dr. Luther, for example. For there are 
fresh nominations for the second ballot, so that the President 
may be somebody not now a candidate. Since the decisive 
election will be that of April 26th, it is after the first poll 
that the critical moment will arrive. In my opinion, 
Dr. Marx is adopted as the sole Republican candidate, 
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it will be impossible to rally the mass of the Socialist 
electors to his support and he may be beaten, but the 
Right might possibly adopt him to keep out a really strong 
Republican. On the other hand, the mass of the Centrist 
electors can be rallied to the support of anything or anybody. 
The difficulty will be to get the leaders of the Centre to 
support a Democratic candidate. The Centre is not 
Republican for nothing. 

No doubt on March 29th, Dr. Jarres will have the 
largest number of votes, Herr Braun will be second, and 
then will follow Dr. Marx and Professor Hellpach, probably 
in that order, unless the Communist poll is increased— 
a point about which opinions differ in the Communist 
Party, some of the leading members of which think that 
they will lose votes. If there are more incidents like the 
outrage at Halle, where the police fired without warning 
on a Communist meeting and killed several people, sym- 
pathy may cause the Communists to gain votes. It is 
doubtful whether the Socialist poll will be as large as on 
December 7th, for Herr Braun is not a good candidate 
and the Socialist party is rather under a cloud. In any 
case the plebiscite of March 29th will be only a trial run. 

Rospert DELL. 


ACTUAL WAGES 


r I NHE general movement for higher wages which is 
at present spreading fast from industry to industry 
makes it desirable that we should know as accur- 

ately as possible what are the wages actually being paid 
to-day in the more important industries. It is so easy 
to make vague statements, or to quote real, but exceptional, 
cases of high or low rates that most people probably have 
only a very hazy idea of the facts. An article in the 
February Ministry of Labour Gazette, summarising the 
situation in a number of the principal industries, did a 
good deal to throw light upon the real conditions. But 
few except specialists read the Labour Gazette, and official 
facts are almost inevitably set out, lacking necessary, 
but controversial, explanations, in such a way as to perplex 
rather than enlighten the lay mind. 

The cost of living, according to the official figures, was 
79 per cent. above the pre-War level at the end of February. 
The average rates of money wages at the end of 1924, 
according to the Labour Gazette article, were from 70 to 
15 per cent. above the pre-War level. Average rates of 
wages are thus distinctly, but not very far, behind the rise 
in the cost of living. An all-round increase of not more 
than 3s. a week would apparently suffice to bring them 
up to the pre-War purchasing power. And it may be 
noted that the recorded wage changes for the past two 
months seem to show a tendency to grant increases at 
the rate of about 2s.a week. If this tendency were general- 
ised, average rates of wages over all trades would be very 
little below the pre-War level in what they would buy. 

And yet this statement, while it is perfectly true, is also 
essentially misleading. It is so for two main reasons. 
In the first place, the increases in money wages are very 
unevenly distributed between the various trades; and, 
in the second place, the statement applies only to rates 
of wages, and not to actual money earnings. Unless the 
relation between rates and earnings has remained constant 
—which it certainly has not—a correspondence in earnings 
cannot necessarily be deduced from an increase in rates 
corresponding to the increase in retail prices. 

Under the slogan “ relativity of wages,” many employers 
have recently argued that the existing inequalities of 
increase as between trade and trade ought to be straightened 
out. Morally they have sought to do this, not by raising 
the lower-paid groups, but by reducing those which have 


fared better. It can be speciously argued that the higher 
paid are getting an unfair advantage, and that they ought 
to contribute towards the general sacrifice made necessary 
by our industrial prostration. Unfortunately, there is 
no real assurance that, if the higher paid trades allowed 
their rates to fall, the lower paid would receive in wages 
a@ penny-piece more than they are receiving at present. 
We are constantly told that the low wages in certain trades 
are the results of the slump in overseas trade and of foreign 
competition based on inflation and sweated labour abroad. 
But these causes would remain, however far wages might 
fall in the “ sheltered trades.” Their reduction would not 
help the “ unsheltered.” 

We have employed the familiar contrast between 
“* sheltered ” and “ unsheltered "’ trades as if it corresponded 
with the contrast between high and low wages. How 
far is this borne out by analysis of the facts? In the Labour 
Gazette article, the trades shown as receiving average 
wages at a level more than 100 per cent. above that of 
1914 are as follows: Dockers, printers, bakers, boot and 
shoe operatives, and the less-skilled grades of railway 
workers. Between 90 and 100 per cent. come municipal 
employees, gasworkers, electrical wireman, seamen, tram- 
waymen, and painters. At the opposite extreme are 
shipwrights (35 per cent.), Cleveland iron miners (374), 
South Wales iron and steel workers (30), skilled engineers 
(45), agricultural workers (56), pottery workers (50 to 61), 
miners (averaging 66, but ranging from 52 to 76 in various 
districts) and cotton operatives (61). In a middle position, 
about maintaining their pre-war standards in terms of 
rates, are most classes of skilled building operatives, 
wool and worsted operatives, hosiery workers, the highly 
skilled classes on the railways, and unskilled labourers 
in the engineering industry. 

To some extent, it is clear, these figures do bear out the 
alleged contrast between “ sheltered ’’ and “* unsheltered ” 
trades. The group which appears to have improved 
its position contains only two productive industries, 
printing, which is “ sheltered,” and boot and shoe manu- 
facture, which is the one exceptional case. On the other 
hand, the groups of workers whose standard has definitely 
declined include most of the leading export trades—coal, 
iron and steel, cotton, engineering and shipbuilding, 
together with agriculture, which has been subject to an 
exceptional slump. 

But, on further analysis, certain interesting points 
emerge. The wages of skilled shipwrights are only 55s. 7d., 
as against 41s. 4d. before the War—a rise of 35 per cent. 
But shipyard labourers have risen from under 23s. to 
88s. 5d., or 68 per cent. Skilled engineers got just under 
89s. in 1914, and get 56s. 6d. now; but their labourers 
have risen from under 23s. to 40s. 2d. The respective 
percentages are in this case 45 and 76. On the railways 
the highest paid grades have risen only by 80 per cent., the 
lowest by 150 per cent. Skilled building workers (except 
painters) have risen by 81 to 86 per cent., builders’ labourers 
by 105 per cent. In every case, the percentage rise is 
much higher for the lower paid than for the higher paid 
grades. In other work, there has been a marked tendency 
towards the levelling of wage rates as between skilled and 
less skilled workers. 4 

Where percentage changes are calculated over an industry 
as a whole, including workers of different grades, this 
distinction is marked. Those industries which employ 
a high proportion of less skilled men, like the railways, 
tend to come out with high percentage increases, those 
with more skilled men show a lower percentage. This 
partly accounts for the apparently favourable position, 
not only of railwaymen, but also of gasworkers, municipal 
employees, and a number of other trades showing a high 


rate of increase. It is not only that they are “ sheltered ” ; 
c 
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it is also that the national minimum standard for the wage 
of an unskilled man has been advanced. 

Moreover, it has to be remembered that all these com- 
parisons are made in towns of the wages which happened 
to be in force in August, 1914. Obviously, there is nothing 
particularly sacred about this “ pre-War level,” or about 
the actual “ relativity of wages” at that time. Indeed, 
it is common knowledge that in 1914 certain groups, among 
whom the railwaymen and dockers are the most prominent, 
were relatively to other trades in a very unfavourable 
position. It is therefore not at all surprising that their 
rate of increase exceeds the ayerage. This should indeed 
obviously be so, even apart from the fact that they both 
employ a high proportion of workers classified as unskilled. 
When these two facts are taken into consideration, the 
greater part of the apparent disparity between them and 
other classes of workers, except the most depressed groups, 
is no longer of any account. The argument about the 
“‘ relativity of wages,” while it has a small foundation of 
fact, is habitually pressed much too far. 

When all such factors have been given their due weight, 
it still remains to be considered how far the changes in 
rates of wages furnish any accurate measurement of the 
real movement of working-class earnings. 1914 was a 
year of good employment, and it can be safely concluded 
that, apart from ordinary seasonal and similar fluctuations, 
the majority of workers were actually getting approxi- 
mately a full week’s work. Many, indeed, were getting 
more; for a good deal of overtime was being worked 
beyond the longer working week then recognised in most 
trades. In addition, times of good employment usually 
mean substantial extra earnings, wherever payment is 
on a piecework basis, on account of greater hustle to get 
jobs through. There the real earnings of 1914 were pro- 
bably a good deal larger than the weekly rates of wages 
in themselves suggested. To-day, on the other hand, 
piecework earnings are low, and in many industries system- 
atic short-time or discontinuous employment is in force. 
This means that nominal wage rates, even apart from the 
heavier risk of total unemployment, tend now to exaggerate 
real earnings, as they tended to understate them before 
and during the War. The average worker to-day earns 
less per week, and earns it for less weeks in the year, 
than anyone studying the figures of nominal wages would 
conclude. 

This difference between rates of wages and real earnings, 
like the difference in percentage advances in wage rates, 
is, of course, very unevenly spread over industry as a whole. 
Not all industries are adaptable to short time or discon- 
tinuous working. But, where the system is adopted, 
the effect on real wages may be very great. In the cotton 
industry for example, it reduces real earnings to certainly 
not more than three-quarters of nominal wage rates. 
Few producing trades have the system of the guaranteed 
week, and, in those which have not, short time reduces 
earnings quite as effectively as if the nominal wage rates 
were brought down. Wage rates are never an adequate 
measure of earnings ; but unfortunately there are no other 
reliable wage statistics from which any general conclusions 
can be drawn. 

Our general conclusions are these. First, while it is 
true that a fairly small weekly increase would bring average 
rates of wages into correspondence with the rise in prices, 
this is not true of average weekly earnings. Secondly, 
while the “ sheltered’ trades have on the whole fared 
better than the “ unsheltered,” the disparity is not so great 
as it is often made out to be. Thirdly, the most significant 


feature of wage changes since 1914 is the relative appre- 
ciation of the wages of less skilled workers, and the relative 
decline in the wages of skilled workers. The former— 


— 


an adoption in practice of the policy of the national minimum 
—is good; the latter, threatening a future shortage of 
skilled men and a decline in apprenticeship, represents a 
serious menace to our industries, which depend above all 
on their quality, which in turn depends on the acquired 
skill of the highly trained artisan. We do not wish to see 
the wages of the less skilled lower ; but we cannot hold our 
prosperity unless we are able again to make it worth a 
man’s while to become a skilled workman. 


THE INDIAN REFORMS ENQUIRY 


HE Committee on the Indian Constitution of 1919 
has made two Reports, one by the Chairman, 
two Indian and two English members, the other 

by four Indian members. It was to enquire what grounds 
there might be for dissatisfaction with that Constitution as 
unsuitable even for its transitional purposes, and to seek 
remedies for defects, either through action already possible 
under the Act and its Rules, or through such amendments of 
the Act as might, without departure from its principles, 
abate causes of friction. 

The Majority point out that their terms of reference 
restricted them from recommending remedies inconsistent 
with the design of the Act. The Minority note that, while 
under the reference it was open to the Committee, so far as 
enquiry was concerned, to examine a very wide field, 
their liberty in regard to remedies was thus limited ; ,ut 
they held that where the enquiry showed that remedies 
within the structure or principles of the Act could not lead 
to any substantial abatement of difficulties in its working 
they were not precluded from stating their views to that 
effect. 

The reference was thus limited because complete con- 
demnation of the Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution had 
been expressed by the Ghandi-ites and Swarajists and 
resolute dissatisfaction with it by all progressive Indian 
— No definite prima facie case had, however, 
een established or even argued which would have justified 
Mr. MacDonald’s Government in setting up a Royal Com- 
mission to make immediately such examination and 
recommendations as the Act itself: provided should be 
made after ten years of its working. On the other hand, 
in announcing to the Legislative Assembly the scope of 
the proposed enquiry, the Home Member had said that : 

If the enquiry should show that no advance is possible without 
amending the Constitution, then the question of advance must be 
left as an entirely open and special issue on which the Government 
is in no way committed. 

Whilst both the Reports show reactions of the restrictions 
of the reference, the Majority Report is a good deal more 
muted in tone than that of the Minority. The former 
discreetly shuns criticism of the Dyarchical Constitution, 
and is, indeed, doubtless in consequence of these inhibitions, 
somewhat laborious in style and obscure as to the intention 
of some passages, especially for readers not already familiar 
with the complexities of the constitutional situation and 
with the meaning to be attached to the ambiguous technical 
phrases employed. The Minority Report, with much ad- 
vantage to the lucidity and cogency of its utterances, is really 
concerned to make clear what the difficulties of the situation 
are, and looks definitely towards thefpossibilities of considera- 
tion of further relief of them. It is, therefore, much the 
more enlightening and effective document of the two. 
It explains with great moderation and with admirable 
fairness towards the executive officers who have had to 
work the reforms, and who (as both Reports bear witness) 
have loyally done their best with them, the inherent vices 
of Dyarchy and their reasons for considering that remedies 
within the Act cannot stem the progressive effect of those 
vices in discouraging, as they have already discouraged, 
attempts on the part of Nationalist politicians to co-operate 
in the purposes of the Reforms by accepting Ministerial 
office. 

The Majority make forty-six definite suggestions for 
amendments, within the scope of the Act or the Rules. The 
Minority make nearly as many covering largely the same 
ground. But most of these deal with points of no effectual 
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relevance to the crucial difficulties of the Dyarchical 
Constitution, though in most cases reasonable, advisable, 
or even necessary to amend existing defects in its scheme. 
The recommendations of substantial importance on matters 
which are really active irritants of political feeling are 
few. The most important, concurred in by both parties, 
is that the control of the Secretary of State over Indian 
Government in cases affecting purely Indian interests 
should be relaxed, and “ efforts directed towards establishing 
a practice in this respect.” 

This presumably means that, without amending the 
Act (which, one witness observed, whilst purporting to limit 
this authority, specifies so many exceptions that they eat 
up the concession), the Secretary of State should voluntarily, 
by new rules, or by what are known in official parlance as 
“conventions,” divest himself of much of the liberty of 
intervention and control of which complaint is made. 

I doubt if the complaint can be met by anything short 
of amending the Act, and expressly modifying the con- 
stitution and responsibilities of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council. Some contribution to such action 
has already been recommended in the Report of Lord 
Crewe’s Committee (Cd. 207, 1919) on the Home Admini- 
stration of Indian affairs. My own impression has been 
that a good deal more fuss is made in India about the 
control of the Secretary of State than the positive exercises of 
his power give ground for, because of the ostensible retention 
of that control by statute and rule to a degree which is 
really unnecessary; but also (when I compared from 
personal experience the methods and traditional tempera- 
ments of the Colonial Office and the India Office), that the 
latter Department, desirably or undesirably—and maybe 
with good demonstrable or arguable justifications—inclines 
to an attitude towards the questions with which it deals 
much less disciplined by Liberal traditions and confrontation 
with evolving democracies than that of the former, and that 
Indian experience of occasional manifestations of the 
very highly evolved bureaucratic susceptibility, native— 
as it necessarily is—to the organic structure of Indian 
Government, may often cause more irritation and prejudice 
than the total content of such manifestations justifies. 
In short, I think that, having regard to the great importance 
attached in India to this question of the control of the 
Secretary of State over Indian affairs and to the good 
effect that might be produced by some formal relaxation 
of it, such relaxation would be a cheap trick to give away, 
and that little, if any, of the interests of good government 
would be —— by considered devolution of the 
Secretary of State’s powers and authority to the Governor- 
General or Provincial Governors. 

It is not, however, always recognised in this connection 
that, whereas the Secretary of State is nominally responsible 
for his acts to the British Parliament, his authority and 
control cannot, consistently with accepted constitutional 
principle, be devolved to an Executive authority not itself 
controlled by some other elected representative Assembly 
or Council, and that any explicit and formal abandon- 
ment by the Secretary of State of his controlling authority 
must, therefore, involve an extension of responsible admini- 
stration, whether Central or Local. The same holds good 
with regard to devolution from the Central to Provincial 
Governments. Relaxation and delegation by ‘“ conven- 
tion,” already largely conceded—and notably in such 
important matters as fiscal policy, which we are pledged 
to leave to local determination, even though we may 
deem the policy unwise—will hardly meet the case. 

The “ transfer” to responsible ministers of the adminis- 
tration of certain additional Provincial subjects from among 
the list of those now reserved, is recommended both by the 
Majority and the Minority. These transfers, however, will 
not really very substantially affect the criticism of the 
Dyarchical constitution or the difficulties of its working, 
nor will the extension, also recommended, of increased 
Tepresentation to the depressed and industrial classes. 

The most active irritant in regard to the ministerial 
conduct of business under the Reformed Constitution has 
arisen in difficulties of finance. The Provinces have lacked 


means for “ nation-building ” work, and Ministers respon- 
sible to the Councils have not had control of what means 
were available. Both sections of the Committee recommend 
emphatically that the “‘ Meston Settlement,” which governs 


the apportionment of revenues collected by the Central 
Government between the Provinces and the contributions 
of the Provinces to the Central Exchequer, should be 
modified. Bombay and Madras have never ceased to 
protest against what they consider the injustices of these 
adjustments, whilst hardly any other Province is satisfied. 
Bengal, which has been treated with special liberality in the 
remission of its Provincial contribution, is not more con- 
tented than any other. This particular financial] settlement, 
however, is not really bound up with the principles of the 
Reformed Constitution, nor, I fear, is it likely that any 
settlement that could possibly be arrived at would be univer- 
sally satisfactory. So far as the settlement rests on the 
excellent principle: “‘ From everyone according to his 
abilities, to everyone according to his needs,” it should 
appear an admirable expression of national unity, whereas, 
with the development of political consciousness in the 
Provinces, it looks as if the Indian Reform Movement, 
which began as an assertion of Nationalism, might develop 
more and more into a jealous Provincialism. But it is 
doubtless felt by all parties concerned that if the general 
irritation maintained by this settlement can be relieved 
by arriving at something that would generally be acknow- 
ledged as more equitable, the temperature in the Councils 
would be reduced, and there might be a greater dispesition 
to deal with the practical possibilities of public business 
in a less impatient spirit. 

The financial irritant that does directly arise out of the 
Dyarchical Constitution is that the control of Provincial 
finance has not been given to the Councils, and that the 
Ministers responsible for transferred subjects have, as 
regards financial provision for these subjects, had to take 
what they should get allotted to them out of the common 

urse of the Provinces, which the Councils do not control. 

t may surprise many English readers to learn that the 
Provincial Governments do not even keep their own funds 
and balances, or have their own purse, but that their 
funds and finance accounts are practically kept for them by 
the Government of India. This, however, would not matter 
so much in Provincial administration if the Finance Depart- 
ment, whose functions should be similar to those of our 
Treasury, were, as regards apportionment of ways and 
means for expenditures, subject, as our Treasury is, to the 
decisions of a Cabinet responsible to the Council. 

The difficulties about ministerial responsibility and 
finance cannot really be got over by the expedient of general 
** consultation ” between the official and ministerial sections 
of the Government. They can only effectually be got over 
by making the actions of the Provincial Executive respon- 
sible to the elected Legislature, which is what the Minority 
mean by “ Provincial Autonomy.” 

The Majority mean something different by this phrase 
now very much in the air, namely, that the Provincial 
Government, whatever its own constitution, should be 
independent, in local matters, of control by the Central 
Government : on which they observe : 

Before any system of provincial autonomy could be introduced 
into India, the definition of the fields of taxation and legislation 
would require much closer examination, 


which was outside of their reference. 

Both Reports, read together with those from Provincial 
Governments, on the working of the Reformed Constitution, 
show fairly convincingly that resolute efforts were made by 
all parties concerned, during the first Council period, to get 
as good work out of it as possible, and with considerable 
success ; but with the result of increasingly making sensible 
the inherent impossibilities of working it satisfactorily as a 
training school for responsible government. The essence 
of its unsuitability for this purpose lies in the fact that it is 
impossible to form a Ministerial Party with a leader and 
with joint responsibility to the electors, so long as the 
Ministers for the “‘ transferred * subjects have to act, as 
they have, in association or compromise with the official 
controllers of “ reserved ” subjects, which interlock exten- 
sively with their own. Or, so long as they are themselves 
selected not as representing a common policy or party, but to 
placate ——— electoral communities constituted on a 
basis of religion and not of secular interests. Under 

resent conditions the elected part of the Councils has 
inevitably, as a whole, the temper of an Opposition, and so 


regards itself, and the Ministers for the “ transferred ” 
C2 
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subjects cannot lead an eae to the Government of 
which they form part. They have, therefore, to rely on 
official and sectional votes and put themselves in the 
distasteful and invidious position of being regarded as 
** Government men.” 

The general effect of the two Reports is to justify the 
conclusion very clearly and forcibly expressed by the 
Governor of the United Provinces (Sir W. Marris) : 

Dyarchy is a cumbrous, complex, confused system, having no 
logical basis, rooted in compromise, and defensible only as a tran- 
sitional expedient. . . . The difficulties and defects inherent in the 
scheme are quite incurable by any mere alteration of the Act or 

rules. . . . There is no half-way house between the present and a 

new constitution. . . . Concessions which fall short of complete 

provincial autonomy will placate no section of the opponents of 
the existing system: will secure neither stability nor contentment, 
and will lower the efficiency, already impaired, of the administration. 

On the other hand the working of the reformed Constitution 
has already lasted long enough to strongly support the judg- 
ment—lately expressed by Lord Willingdon at the Colonial 
Institute—that the transition to Provincial autonomy can 
already be safely and wisely made in regard, at least, to 
some Provinces. The Maharaja of Burdwan, who signs the 
Majority Report, with the addition of a shrewd personal 
note, deprecates the immediate appointment of a Royal 
Commission to overhaul the Constitution: he is “ not 
convinced of what the verdict of such a Commission would 
be at the present time ”’; but advises that the recommenda- 
tions of the Majority should be given effect to, and that the 
Government should “see if some advance to Provincial 
autonomy is possible under existing conditions, and, if so, 
constitute the machinery necessary for it.”” I have indi- 
cated the difficulty of any such course without amending 
the Act, and granting an increase of responsibility in the 
Councils. 

The Minority concur with Sir W. Marris in thinking any 
alternative transitional system not worth considering, and 
urge that the Constitution should be put on a permanent 
basis with provisions for automatic progress in the future, 
so as to secure stability in the Government and willing co- 
operation by the people (this would enable Provincial 
Autonomy to be granted in different measure to different 
Provinces), and they urge that a serious attempt should be 
made at an early date to solve that problem. They pertin- 
ently quote what Sir William Vincent, their Home Member, 
said in 1921: “I do not personally believe that the present 
transitional scheme of the Government can last as long as is 
expected’; and the Resolution of the Assembly unani- 
mously then adopted, in a form suggested by Sir W. Vincent, 
“* that the progress made by India on the path of responsible 
Government warrants a re-examination and revision of the 
Constitution at an earlier date than 1929.” 

The Bengal Government, depressed no doubt by its recent 
experiences, opines that at the next General Election an 
absolute Swarajist Majority may be returned, and its 
Ministers take office with the intention of wrecking the 
Government from within. They, therefore, urge considera- 
tion of the Government of India Act from the point of view 
of giving the Executive more power to deal with obstruc- 
tion. This is a counsel of despair, which finds no echo in 
other quarters, but is useful as an outspoken warning of 
the probable course of events if the sand of these Reports 
and their appendices, including what can be read between 
the lines of the Majority Report, is not taken to heart. 

OLIVIER. 


THE MONEY-LENDERS 


T is, I suppose, a fact that far more people have 

I suffered at the hands of money-borrowers than of 
money-lenders. Yet it is the money-lender and 

not the money-borrower whose activities we are always 
denouncing and trying to curb. I doubt if there is a single 
law in existence against borrowing money. If there is, I 
have never heard of its being enforced. I have borrowed 
money so often myself that I do not complain of this, but I 
should like to see it made an offence against the law to bor- 
row money from a person you have never seen before. When 
I was younger, it was a common enough thing for a perfect 
stranger who had somehow or other got hold of one’s name 









to call in at the office and announce that he had just been 
given an excellent job in a town in the far north of England, 
and that, if one lent him his railway-fare, he would be a made 
man for life. In youth one has an ardent faith in people 
with good jobs waiting for them in northern towns who are 
so friendless that they have to borrow the railway-fare from 
someone whom they have never met before. I have long 
since lost that faith, for never once did I receive so much as 
a post-card from the north of England explaining that, 
though the job was a good one, it would take years to save 
enough money to repay the price of the railway-ticket. 
That, indeed, was all I hoped for. I wanted to be sure that 
the man had really gone to the north of England. One does 
not feel foolish for having lent money that will never be 
paid back, but one does feel foolish if one has lent for one 
purpose and if it is spent on another. Is there not a story 
of Addison’s lending Steele some money to pay the rent, 
and of his anger on finding that Steele had laid it out ona 
drinking-party ? So far as I can remember the story, 
Addison, in his wrath at being fooled, had Steele put under 
arrest. I should not like to go as far as that with the men 
who borrow the fare for imaginary railway-journeys. But 
I do resent the fraud on my sentimentality. Yet I must in 
honesty confess that, if they had not told the story of the 
job in the distant town, they would not have got so much 
money from me. If a borrower tries to borrow money with 
no better excuse than that he is penniless, it is our instinct 
to put him off with five shillings or half-a-crown. A man, 
we feel, cannot in decency expect a perfect stranger to give 
him a pound or anything substantial merely because he is 
starving. On the other hand, if he can persuade us that 
he has just been appointed assistant manager of the Orkney 
and Shetland Licensed Victuallers’ Standard, and that, if he 
does not set off by the next train, he will lose the job, he 
can with reasonable confidence ask for a sum large enough 
to pay not only for his railway-ticket, but for his meals on 
the train. And, if he approaches the young and innocent, 
he will get it. Thus we positively encourage borrowers to 
be dishonest. We are likely to give more to a borrower who 
tells us a lie than to a borrower who tells us the truth. I do 
not know how guileless youth can be protected against the 
machinations of people who want money for railway fares. 
The only thing to do is to let them learn by experience that 
most people who borrow money from strangers are frauds. 
On the other hand, I know a man who, on finding himself 
without a penny in his pocket at Charing Cross, and yet 
under the necessity of getting to Hampstead within twenty 
minutes, went up to the first policeman he saw and asked 
him for the loan of sixpence. And the policeman gave it 
to him. That, I think, is one of the noblest incidents in the 
history of the London police force. It should also be 
counted to the credit of the borrower that he paid the 
money back. 

Few money-lenders, unfortunately, lend their money in 
the spirit of the policeman. It is in vain that you will go 
into a money-lender’s office and tell a specious story about 
your being in want of the fare to Hampstead or to Hawick. 
The money-lender is not really interested in your needs, but 
in your possessions. In order to get at his money you must 
appeal not to his heart but to his greed of gain. I should 
not mind his doing this if he took any risks in his business. 
But he will not lend you money if he thinks there is any 
risk in it. He will not lend you a pound unless he is sure 
that, if you do not pay him back, he will get not only his 
pound, but considerably more. Do not be misled by his 
offers of £50,000 on your note of hand. I am not sure what 
a note of hand is, but the only money-lender whom I ever 
took at his word assured me that it meant my furniture. 
I will say this for him, that I never saw a more attractive 
advertisement. It had an air of generosity, of devil-may- 
care philanthropy, that went straight to my heart. I was 
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myself young and generous at the time, and, deciding that 
it would be unfair to shear so obvious a lamb, I wrote to him, 
asking not for £50,000, but for £50. Frankly, I thought 
my letter was a note of hand, and I looked forward to receiv- 
ing a cheque by return of post. But, instead of this,a man 
whom I thought, and whom most people would think, a 
horrid little man, called at my flat, and made such out- 
rageous proposals that I got rid of him as quickly as possible. 
It was quite clear that he was thinking, not of how much I 
wanted, but of how much he could get out of me. So far 
as I could see, money-lending was a mere business with him, 
and he had no intention of parting with a penny, unless 
he could be sure either of his right to seize all I had or of 
coming down for his money on some of my dearest friends. 
I was so astounded by his change of front that I had not the 
heart even to remind him of the terms of his advertisement. 
His face was simply an unshaven sneer. He was the sort of 
man whom you would not have asked for a crust of bread if 
you were starving. To tell the truth, he not only destroyed 
my faith in money-lenders, but he very nearly destroyed 
my faith in human nature. The only other dealings I ever 
had with money-lenders occurred about the same time, 
and they also were of a kind rather disturbing to the rosy 
optimism of youth. A poor woman called on me one day 
and reminded me that I had once known one of her second 
cousins. Having established this sentimental link between 
us, she told me that she had been behaving rather foolishly 
and, in order to pay her debts, had had to borrow £20. She 
asked me if I would mind signing a bill for it as a matter of 
form. I assured her that I hadn’t twenty pounds in the 
world. ‘It doesn’t matter,” she told me. “It’s only a 
question of writing your signature. You'll never hear of it 
again.” I accordingly put on my hat and went out with 
her to a money-lender’s, where we both wrote our signatures, 
and she got the £20. Everything went swimmingly for the 
first three or four weeks. I had an enthusiastic letter from 
her, in which she told me that she was paying off the debt 
in instalments and offering me a four-leaved shamrock. 
I wrote back, still more enthusiastically, for I was deeply 
moved by the offer of the four leaved shamrock, but I said 
that I couldn’t dream of taking such a precious mascot from 
her. She replied ecstatically, saying that she was still 
paying the instalments and that, if at any time she failed 
to do so, I was at liberty to tell her second cousin. I wrote 
back, almost on the verge of tears, assuring her that I had 
the utmost confidence in her, and telling her that I wouldn’t 
dream of saying anything about the matter to her second 
cousin. A month later I had a letter from the money-lender, 
saying that the lady whose bill I had backed had fallen into 
arrears with her payments and asking me what I thought 
of doing about it. I wrote back urging him to write to her. 
I even wrote to her myself, expressing the hope that she was 
well, and explaining that the money-lender seemed to be 
getting anxious about his money. Some days later the 
letter came back marked, “‘ Not known.” I wrote again to 
the address that she had given me, and learned that she had 
gone away, leaving no address. Meanwhile the money- 
lender kept sending me letters and calling round on me, 
and, indeed, harassing me to such an extent that in the end 
I saw I should have no peace till I paid the money myself. 
In the result, I borrowed three weeks’ salary in advance 
from the office in which I worked and went round to the 
money-lender and bought back my signature. It was the 
highest price, I may say, that has ever been paid for any- 
thing I have written. Mr. Arnold Bennett, I believe, 
gets something between a shilling and a guinea a word. 
But those two words that I wrote were, even in the illiterate 
eyes of a money-lender, reckoned to be worth between six 
and seven pounds each. 
In spite of my experiences, however, I am not in entire 

sympathy with Lord Carson’s campaign against money- 


lenders. At least, I dislike some of the arguments that are 
being used against them. Some people seem to want to 
suppress money-lenders merely because they send them 
circulars through the post. I have seen a man raging 
when, on opening what looked like an interesting letter, he 
found that it was only a note from somebody in Bond Street, 
offering to lend him £50,000. I admit that, after one has 
passed the first flush of youth, it is a dullish sort of letter 
to receive, but I had much rather find a money-lender’s 
circular in an envelope than a bill. If you want to purify 
the post, you should begin by prohibiting the transmission 
of bills. Money-lenders’ circulars have the one shining 
merit that they are almost the only sort of letters that there 
is no need to answer. Apart from this, I am not sure that 
it is wise to discourage such model members of the com- 
munity as the majority of money-lenders are. What other 
profession can show the same immunity from crime? Rarely 
do you hear of a money-lender committing murder. I do 
not think any respectable money-lender has ever been con- 
victed of burglary. I doubt even if money-lenders run off 
with other people’s wives as often as other people do. 
Most of them devote themselves quietly to their business, 
and are careful never to injure a fellow-creature except for 
purposes of gain and within the four corners of the law. I 
see that Lord Haldane was courageous enough to say in the 
House of Lords that “ the money-lender is not always the 
ruffianly person he is supposed to be.” That is a tribute of 
a kind of which any profession might well be proud. Has 
Lord Haldane ever paid a similar tribute to the clergy or to 
the medical or legal professions ? 

The money-lender, indeed, is a perfectly harmless person 
if you do not do business with him. And no one but a fool 
would do business with him. The wise man, if he finds that 
his debts are beyond his means, will go into the bankruptcy 
court or to gaol or to South America rather than into the 
office of a money-lender. He knows that, if he cannot afford 
to pay his debts, he can afford much less to borrow money 
to pay them from a money-lender. One cannot pay one’s 
debts by doubling them except, perhaps, in fairyland. 
No one, indeed, but a millienaire can afford to borrow money 
from a money-lender. And in the end I should back the 
money-lender to beat the millionaire. The money-lender 
is a bull-dog who is also a boa-constrictor. He is one of the 
most fascinating of the lower animals. ws ¥ 


Correspondence 
THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I do wish that people who write letters to the Press 
about my book on Kenya would read it first. Mr. Watson quotes, 
via your review, a scrupulously accurate statement contained in 
the book, and says it is liable to mislead the reader. Of course 
it is—without its context. But no one who reads the book is 
misled. The very fact that Mr. Watson adduces in qualification 
is mentioned in its proper place in the book. 

Then Mr. Watson quotes from evidence I gave in 1912 before 
a certain Commission. I have just hunted out and read that 
evidence again. The mass of facts it contains makes a far 
ghastlier picture than the one I drew in the book. In fact, I 
state in it that “a system of domestic slavery would have many 
advantages over existing conditions.” I certainly go on to 
advocate an efficient system of registration for labourers. If the 
Registration Ordinance that was subsequently enacted had 
merely created such a system it would be a boon. But what it 
also does is to make it a crime like theft for an employee to leave 
work without permission. so that the police are compelled to drag 
a man to prison for the offence of visiting his sick wife or child 
against his master’s wish. Plenty of such cases actually have 
occurred. That sort of thing goes a little further than “ efficient 
registration.” 

Though I stand by all I wrote in 1912, I would admit that some 
of the suggestions I make in it are no longer adequate. In 1912 
the measures taken to compel wage-earning were incomplete and 
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so ineffective. Now we are faced with the disastrous results of 
their success. During these years the authorities have had 
many private warnings. The time has now come for the public 
to examine the facts and give its verdict. 

All my time in East Africa I was a quite subordinate official, 
with no influence over events. I mention the fact because Mr. 
Watson says that the Registration Ordinance was enacted on 
my advice, a quite erroneous statement.—Yours, etc., 

Norman Leys. 


THE SHORTAGE OF HOUSES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srm,—In your “* Comments ” last week you say : “ The Labour 
Party contends that the time has not yet come for any such 
beginning * (i.e., of decontrol). ‘* The decontrol of rents must 
depend on the building of new houses in adequate numbers.” 

But when will new houses be built in adequate numbers ? 
During the last five years we have poured out public money like 
water in building houses at heavy loss and in subsidising others 
to build them ; and all we have succeeded in doing is barely to 
prevent the house-shortage increasing : we have not even begun 
to reduce it. 

How long is the house-building industry to be subsidised at 
the taxpayers’ expense? Is it not high time that it ran alone 
once more ? Rent restriction must cease before that is possible. 
But there is a far more serious obstacle than rent restriction. It 
is impossible for ordinary house building to be profitable while 
houses are rated at 15s. in the pound and more! The whole 
difficulty could be overcome, and further burdens on the tax- 
payer obviated, by the transfer of a reasonable proportion of the 
rates to land values—a reform long overdue, and one to which 
both the Labour and Liberal Parties are pledged. 

New York has made good its house-shortage since the war very 
quickly by exempting all new houses (but not their sites) from 
rates for a period of about ten years, if completed since April Ist, 
1920 and before April Ist, 1925. The following figures give the 
results. They represent the number of families to be accommo- 
dated in new houses for which plans were filled in each year since 
1917 : 


1918 .. 7,447 families. 1921 62,216 families. 
1919... 16,870 _,, 1922 99,838 ___,, 
1920... 14,611 9 1923* .. 78,859 __,, 


* First nine months only. 


An exact imitation of this policy is not to be recommended, 
because it gives new houses an unfair advantage over the old in 
competing for tenants. But New York’s experience proves con- 
clusively that relief from rates is a very great stimulus to house 
production. 

It seems to me that, since a readjustment of the basis of rating 
would achieve the desired result without any cost to the State, 
or any addition to the aggregate rates raised, it must be pure 
waste to continue the policy of subsidising house building at a 
time when trade and commerce are very seriously handicapped 
by abnormally heavy taxation.—Yours, etc., 

March 16th. Epcar Harper. 


Miscellany 
THE PAINTED SWAN 


HE PAINTED SWAN has one serious defect, 

one not uncommon in first plays: there is too 

much general chatter in it compared with dramatic 
dialogue. Fortunately, it is easy to remedy this fault 
precisely in proportion as that fault is glaring; if passages 
of dialogue are really unnecessary (as in this case) they can 
be removed without injuring the structure of the play or 
obscuring the conduct of the story. The play itself is a short 
one. This is not, of course, an artistic defect, but it is a 
disadvantage which a dramatist may be tempted to correct 
by introducing unnecessary passages. It is not rash to 
conclude that this is what has happened in the case of 
The Painted Swan. Anyhow, what is quite certain is that 
a few drastic cuts would bring its merits out in an 
astonishing manner, and intensify its emotional grip 
ten-fold. The Third Act (with the exception of one brief 
passage in which an anti-semitic speech is burlesqued 
at a moment when the current of emotion should be kept 
running at full strength) is entirely free from this defect, 





and I notice that my fellow-critics (the first-night audience 
too, obviously felt the same) agree in recognising its merits, 
It is the over-abundance of quick smart talk in Acts I. and 
II. which delays action and seems to demand admiration 
for itself, that alone stands between the playwright and 
success. 


When the curtain rises a country house party is arriving, 
They are all either related or know each other very well, 
The host and hostess (Lord and Lady Candover) are not 
present to receive them, and Lord William Cathcart (Ann 
Candover’s uncle), his daughter Selina, Mrs. Martineau 
(spiteful), Molyneux (an old wit and diner-out), Lady 
Emily Cathcart, a young man, Timothy Carstairs, and a 
rising politician, Philip Jordan, sit down and talk. Ann 
is the subject of their conversation, and from it we gather 
that Ann though emphatically in their set, and admired 
critically by some, and enthusiastically by Tim (well-played, 
by the bye, by Mr. Robert Harris), is different from them. 
They regard her in their ironic, airy fashion as something 
of a saint. This conversation is a necessary introduction. 
We must understand what the Cathcart set is like to realise 
Ann’s predicament, and to gain some knowledge of Ann 
before she arrives is all to the good. It is important, too, 
that we should understand that Jordan is a fish out of 
water—he is embarrassed, heavy and laconic—for he is going 
to be the instrument of torture through whom Ann will 
suffer, and it is important also that we should understand 
that the set regard her husband, Ninian, as stupid and 
pompous. But, technically, the arrival of Ann is delayed too 
long. We have grasped these points long before the chatter 
stops, and since the author’s attitude towards the set and 
their inveterate habit of weaving epigrammatic arabesques 
round every incident and of throwing every human relation 
into the conversational stock-pot (they have no reserves and 
talk competitively, each presumably trying to outshine tie 
other) is not revealed till the last act, an impression is 
created that the dramatist admires them uncritically. The 
audience naturally concludes it is being asked to admire 
their talk unreservedly and to marvel at their epigrams, 
and since many of these are not up to the mark (even 
if epigrams are startlingly perfect like Oscar Wilde’s, we 
can’t stand many of them) it is antagonised. This is 
another reason why the Cathcart chatter should be kept 
within much narrower limits. Not wit, but naked emotion, 
so bare as to make us sometimes feel shy, is the dramatist’s 
strongest point. When Ann comes on the scene the story 
begins to move. Miss Edith Evans gives an extraordinarily 
good performance. Ann is a complete character, and the 
moment her miserable predicament holds the stage the 
merits of the play are incontestible. Miss Evans filled 
every cranny of the part with emotion, and the beautiful 
inflections of her voice were a pleasure to hear. Ann 
sends her guests to their rooms and is evidently wanting 
one of them to stay. It is not Tim, however, whom she 
wants ; and a scene in which Tim plays the part of the 
unselfish adorer who worships a goddess on a pedestal, 
is followed by one with Philip Jordan, for whom the goddess 
has stepped down, becoming a hapless creature, terrified, 
begging for love she fancies she once possessed and 
now incredulous that it can have really vanished. This 
scene is perhaps too abrupt in its beginning, and 
one small technical defect is perhaps worth mentioning: 
Jordan should not instantly enter by the door by 
which Tim has departed, thus giving an impression that 
the two men must have brushed against each other out- 
side. The act ends with twoexclamations. Jordan has come 
into the room with the intention of breaking off relations 
(Mr. Jeayes looked too good-natured for the surly part 
he had to play), and though he makes his intention so 
clear that, as he afterwards says, “a child of ten could see 
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it,” he is cajoled into giving her a passionate kiss. From 
that embrace she springs back in terror with acry, ““ But you 
do love me, don’t you, Philip?” and he, still shaking with 
amazement at the strength of that sudden impulse, mutters 
gloomily, “I wonder.” That hungry, angry kiss has 
for the first time really frightened her, while his exclamation 
reveals perfectly his own state of mind. The rapid exchange 
of these few words is worth dramatically many con- 
versational corruscations. 


Between Act I. and Act II. Jordan has disgraced himself ; 
he got drunk and instead of being at his place in the 
House on an important occasion, he went off with a woman. 
It is a slight strain on my sense of probability to believe 
that an ambitious politician would have chosen such a 
night for a debauch, but let us grant that. Act II. opens 
with a scene between him and Ann who knows nothing 
about it. In this scene, I am judging by the first perform- 
ance, which is always imperfect, Mr. Jeayes did not betray 
sufficiently an uneasy conscience. It is followed by after- 
dinner talk among the Cathcart set. The talk between the 
women first is redundant and so contributes to that unfortun- 
ate impression I mentioned above, that we are being asked 
to admire it for its own sake as “ brilliant.” As they 
discuss, among other things, Ninian and Molyneux’s 
past as a lover, and return to these topics when the men 
join them, this interlude of pure chatter is all the more 
superfluous. Then the talk turns on reputations and the 
dead. Lord William says Jordan’s is dead and repeats 
the gossip about him. (Miss Evans’ face is worth watching 
at this moment.) Her husband, Ninian, is there, too, 
and his part in the conversation hitherto has shown that 
if the others think hifn a pompous fool, he is not impressed 
by their cleverness. Ann contradicts the story with a 
violence which makes them first jump and then stimulates 
their curiosity. Their dislike of Jordan who in the set 
has been always “a porpoise among gold-fishes,” peeps 
out in pressing Ann for her reasons for being so certain 
the story is not true; when she answers passionately 
that it cannot be true, because he was with her, this is 
too amusing an example of Ann’s quixotic habit of 
defending absent friends to be allowed to pass. So he 
came to you at two in the morning, did he? What a 
friend! Why did you want him so urgently, Ann? 
Had you a headache? She can’t stand it any longer 
and blurts out, “‘ Because he is my lover.” The awful 
pause which should follow this declaration was not suffi- 
ciently long on the first night. Though some of the 
company believe her, some do not. The cat, whether 
alive or not, is out of the bag, and tactful Uncle William 
and the outraged husband do their best to stuff it in 
again. This scene, however, did not tell with full effect. 
It would make this impulsive confession more dramatically 
convincing if Ann rushed from the room, fired her last 
words from the door, and left the company to recover 
as best they could the tone of polite conversation. As 
it was played, the descent of the curtain upon Ann still 
seated in the circle, seemed arbitrary and theatrical. It 
is a difficult scene to bring off, and every device in acting 
it which reinforces its reality is needed. 


Act III., with the exception of a none too comic and 
unnecessary interlude between Lord William and Ninian, 
rushes to the end, a quiet, touching end, which is remin- 
iscent of the close of Uncle Vanya. Jordan returns furious 
at the rumour of Ann’s indiscretion—a debauch he can 
live down, but not the scandal of a real love-affair. He 
breaks with her with the utmost brutality and leaves her 
overwhelmed with shame. In this scene Miss Evans acts 
Wonderfully. Jordan repents a little on hearing that her 
husband has put down her confession to hysteria. This 
interview is followed, however, by a scene between Ann and 





her husband which shows that she has been deceived on 
that point. Ninian shows himself a great deal shrewder 
than her clever, talking friends and roughly asserts him- 
self. (Mr. Frank Cellier, who throughout is excellent, 
acts here with convincing power.) Ann is left humiliated, 
loverless, and with the prospect of intimacy with a husband 
she*does not love, who is determined to be henceforth 
her master. In regard to him, however, things turn out 
not to be quite so bad. Lord William repeats to him a 
piece of evidence which points conclusively to its being 
true that Jordan was not with Ann but with another woman, 
and Ninian, being a matter-of-fact man, brushes aside 
his intuitions as fantastic and apologises to his wife. Lord 
William (very well played by Mr. Aylmer), however, has 
understoed the truth. After tragedy comes anticlimax. 
Life is a merry-go-round ; you cannot get off your “ painted 
swan.” The talkers go on talking, while Lord William 
explains quietly and aside to Ann that she can do nothing 
but sit on her “ painted swan,” while the organ brays and 
the lights go round as before. 

Wit is only a condiment on the stage, and it must be 
either most sparingly used or of the most superfine 
quality. One or two bits of paste will destroy in the eyes 
of an audience the prestige of lines which have a real 
sparkle. The faults of this play can be removed with a 
pair of scissors, and from this account of it, it should be 
abundantly clear that there is also in it plenty of real 
drama. DesmonD MacCartuy. 


Music 
RECENT CONCERTS 


‘ ,' Y HOEVER is responsible for the creation of 
great pianists is plainly actuated by a malice 
towards music-lovers—or melomaniacs as 

they are called in some countries! For, by some 
irony of fate, any pianist exceptionally gifted in all 
those mental and physical qualities that are necessary 
to make a great player will usually be found on examina- 
tion, to be deficient in musical sensibility. Some 
members of the audience will, no doubt, have felt that 
an extraordinary example of this kind of aberration 
occurred last Saturday at the Wigmore Hall, when 
that remarkable pianist, Mr. Egon Petri, gave a pro- 
gramme which began with a Beethoven sonata (Op. 
109), of which he gave a peculiar, warped rendering, 
but a rendering that was enjoyable for its beauty of 
tone, cleanness of execution and a certain indescribable 
pianistic sense. The Beethoven was followed by a 
bizarre and exciting performance of Schubert's Fantasy, 
Op. 15, C major. This was really exhilarating. Here 
was no failure of Mr. Egon Petri towards Schubert, it 
was rather Schubert who failed Mr. Petri, for although 
Schubert begins well he does not keep it up, but tails 
off into thin diffuseness. But after the Schubert we 
had to listen to no less than six Preludes and four Etudes, 
by an extinct composer named Ch. V. Alkan, a French 
pianist contemporary with Liszt, whom Mr. Petri had 
dug up merely in order to annoy us. It is not that 
these Alkan compositions are incompetent; on the 
contrary, they are ingeniously clever, and probably the 
“Etudes” are very good technical exercises, but what 
is the point of performing such music? Originally the 


“ec 


compositions of a famous virtuoso who was indulged 
by courtesy to the extent, no doubt, of playing one or 
two of them at every recital, there is no need to thrust 
these venial foibles of a dead musician upon English 
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audiences of to-day who are struggling hard against an 
inherited tendency to be satisfied with the trivial and 
commonplace. Moreover, it was not fair to what was 
still to come. Who, after listening to ten elaborate 
contrivances for inducing intense auditory irritation is 
in a fit state to listen to an Indianisches Tagebuch by 
that most infernally unseductive of composers, Busoni! 
My state of mind was particularly unpropitious, for a 
misjudged over-prolonged outburst of plauditory relief 
at the conclusion of the Alkan carnival brought Mr. 
Petri prematurely again to his seat at the piano, to 
begin what foolishly I imagined was another Alkan 
atrocity as an encore. Somewhat dazed I sat dully 
waiting for it to be over, when I began to be conscious 
that something was wrong. “That can never be 
Alkan,” I thought. It had a peculiar deliberate inten- 
sity quite different from Monsieur Alkan’s fluent 
romanticism, as well as being much more dramatic and 
elaborate in style. I looked down the programme and 
saw that Mr. Petri must have gone straight on to Busoni’s 
Indianisches Tagebuch, which was unknown to me. 
But even under these conditions the Indianisches 
Tagebuch had a certain impressiveness. The impres- 
siveness of a man who is struggling hard, but unsuccess- 
fully, to say something important. Then followed 
Brahms’s Paganini Variations. Mr. Petri, no doubt, 
drew up his programme with the intention of avoiding 
the hackneyed, but if he had confined himself to two, 
or at most four, instead of ten, of Alkan’s compositions 
the general effect would have been entirely different. 
As it was, the afternoon was Alkanised, and one left 
the Wigmore Hall feeling that it was completely useless 
tor Nature to provide us with a virtuoso of Mr. Petri’s 
powers if it »mitted to provide the judgment necessary 
to direct them to their best use. But perhaps this 
is a confession of feebleness. If Mr. Petri can endure 
through such a programme his audience ought to be 
able to endure also; for, after all, he has satisfied our 
curiosity as to Alkan’s gifts as a composer. If he had 
played only two Alkan compositions we might have 
had doubts about Alkan. Now we know definitely that 
we never want to hear Alkan again. Have we paid too 
dearly for that knowledge ? At the time I thought we 
had, but looking back I begin to grow more doubtful. 
I even begin to feel grateful to Mr. Petri for giving me a 
complete demonstration of the composer, Alkan. 
After all, it was interesting to compare the compositions 
of one of the great pianoforte virtuosos of the nineteenth 
century with the work of one of the greatest of the 
twentieth century. Alkan and Busoni! Perhaps in a 
hundred years from now someone will be complaining 
because an adventurous spirit like Mr. Egon Petri has 
dug up the compositions of a forgotten composer named 
Busoni. So, after all, there is something to be said 
1or Mr. Petri’s selection! The trouble is that our 
audiences simply have not got the time for these 
experiments. 


If I have doubts about Mr. Petri I certainly begin 
with none about Mr. Felix Weingartner. Nothing is 
more odd and uncertain than the caprice of fashion. 
For some reason Weingartner is not fashionable at 
the moment, not as Furtwiangler and Bruno Walter 
are fashionable. Yet Weingartner is at least the 
equal of these two justly popular conductors and 
some good judges may think him their superior. Of 
course, Weingartner is a good deal older and he was 


famous long before we ever knew of Bruno Walter 
or Furtwingler. To me Weingartner is the flower 
of nineteenth century German musical culture, and 
at the last London Symphony Orchestra's concert 
I thought his renderings of Weber’s Euryanthe over- 
ture and the “ Pastoral’’ Symphony to be as perfect 
examples of the conductor’s art as we are ever likely 
to hear. He conducted the entire programme 
(Euryanthe, Pastoral Symphony and Berlioz’s Sym- 
phonie Fantastique) without a score—to be genuinely 
able to do this is always an asset to a conductor— 
and he secured all his effects with a minimum of visible 
effort. It was a programme that showed more than 
one aspect of the conductor’s art, for the Weber and 
the Berlioz called for considerable dramatic sense 
whilst the Beethoven depended on a feeling for lyrical 
cantabile playing. It takes a Weingartner to make the 
average audience fully realise what a beautiful master- 
piece the Pastoral Symphony is, for those smooth 
flowing melodies are apt to become lifeless unless 
phrased with the greatest sensitiveness, and the model- 
ling of the flowing accompaniments from one group 
of instruments to another has to be managed with 
the greatest delicacy so as not to break the long undu- 
lating rhythm of the music as a whole. All this Wein- 
gartner did with such consummate musicianship and 
mastery of the conductor’s art that one simply felt 
there was nothing to do but surrender to that rare 
experience of perfect enjoyment. Is there any pleasure 
equal to that of seeing a man who is an absolute 
master of a difficult job doing it perfectly! For me 
to hear Weingartner conduct is one of the rarest and 
most exhilarating of pleasures. One hopes that some 
day we in this country will produce a conductor of 
the same quality, but we shall only do so if our own 
musicians and students avail themselves of every 
opportunity of studying a master like Weingartner at 
work. Weingartner is conducting the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra again next Monday. Those who 
did not hear him last week ought not to miss this 
opportunity. W. J. Turner. 


FORSAKEN 


ILENT it comes, 
With no dark pageantry 
Or drums :— 


Naught’s to see. 
Only the horrible shadow bends 
Over me. 


Where stand ye friends ?— 
Not even Satan is with me! 
So all ends. 


And will ye 
Also desert this head 
My dreams? They flee! 


Discomforted, 
My very self has flown. 
I am dead :— 


Less than alone, 
Less than a worm, a tree, or 


A stone. 
F. W. Harvey. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


M JEAN ROSTAND is in the great tradition of 

French moralists. He is more diffuse than La 
* Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld and Pascal, from 
whom he takes the motto for his book, Ignace ou L’Ecrivain 
(Charpentier), but he follows the merciless and neat manner 
of those masters. The motto from Pascal runs as follows : 
“La vanité est si ancrée au coeur de l"homme qu’un soldat, 
un goujat, un cuisinier, un crocheteur se vante et veut 
avoir ses admirateurs . . . Et moi qui écris ceci ai peut- 
étre cette envie ; et peut étre que ceux qui le liront ...” 
When one has read M. Rostand’s book one’s first reflection 
is that in writing it, he must have rid himself of a most 
wearisome burden of tortured vanity; one’s second, 
almost simultaneous with the first, that in exposing his 
own humiliations and in tracking down remorselessly 
the disingenuous twists and turns of his own amour propre, 
he has most effectively and painfully reminded his readers 
of the protean disguises vanity takes in them. They will 
admire him for that, admire him and tremble; and he 
will smilingly admit that it was only the chance of securing 
that admiration which made the task of exposing himself 
supportable. When other means fail, “ Ignatius” will 
make a bid for admiration by analysing himself without 
pity. In Ignatius pray, author-reader, look to see if you 
do not recognise yourself. 

a + * 


It is an odd impulse this common one, to address our 
fellow-men at large. That it is generally a worthy one I 
do not believe. I see aspects of it more respectworthy than 
those M. Jean Rostand records, and these I shall touch on, 
but, on the whole, I agree with him that the mainspring of 
the initial literary impulse is vanity. Of course, when 
you are committed to letters as a trade, you pursue them 
partly from the same motive as a man or woman pursues 
any other means of a livelihood. But why are particular 
people so strongly attracted to it from the start? I refuse 
to believe that, in most cases, it is an urgent sense of the 
importance of what they have to say. They wish to 
assert themselves and impress others, and if they believe 
otherwise, they deceive themselves. Ignace is a most 
salutary book. I should like to see it in the hands of 
everyone who longs to write or, having written, has still 
a chance of earning a living in any other way, for to read 
it is to be convinced that the gratifications of authorship 
are exceedingly precarious and rather ignoble. I am 
not at all sure that had it fallen into my hands 
at the right moment it would not have stopped me from 
ever setting pen to paper. Anyhow, at whatever stage in a 
literary career it reaches a reader, it must have the effect 
upon him of making him take himself less seriously, which is 
usually good for his work. Suppose you are engaged upon a 
piece of work for which you are unfitted (this is a very com- 
mon predicament), if you realise that it is not the work 
itself, but only the prestige which you imagine may accrue 
to you from it, you will hardly be able to stand the grind. 
You will throw it up, especially if it is borne in on you 
at the same time that this prestige in the eyes of others 
instead of being flawless, is freaked with contempt and 
humbug. For one admirer you win you may be sure 
another reader is exclaiming as he reads, “* The fool, the 
jack-ass.” You will turn to something else, realising 
that objectively it does not matter a pin whether your 

k gets written or not, and to yourself only a little, 
Provided you can find other safer, more modest ways of 
asserting your self-importance. Of course, if you have 
acquired a love of writing, or have been born into such 






an aptitude for it that it is a delight to exercise such 
faculties, you will persevere; and in that case your book 
may be worth reading. But Ignace will help you to 
discover whether or not you are only kept at the writing 
table by a longing for fame, and disillusion you as to 
the quality of any you are at all likely to get. 

* * * 


Ignace is a most assiduous author. All events fall into 
two categories for him: those favourable to his work and 
those unfavourable. He is scrupulously egotistic; he 
accords to family, social and general life only time which 
the. preparation and economy of his work allows him. 
“* Egoisme légitime et respectable de tout ce qui, portant 
un fruit, le préserve; égoisme de la femme enceinte et 
de l’artiste.” Ignace lives for posterity and suffers from 
the neglect of contemporaries : 


Ignace a un besoin si impérieux de vous soumettre son Ame, 
de vous la fuire toucher, qu'il a commandé a sa pudeur, fouillé 
en lui pour en extraire le plus profound, crié ce qui lui codtait 
le plus & dire. Mais ne supposez pas qu'il n’en éprouve aucun 
malaise. Tandis qu'il écrivait, il s’accordait tacitement le 
postulat d’une sympathie entre le public et lui; aujourd’hui, 
foreé d’y renoncer, concevant que son livre va affronter un lecteur 
froid, sec, en tout cas dissemblable de lui, Ignace, pour la premiére 
fois, se rend compte de ce qu'il a fait, et de ce qu'il a mis dans son 
livre, qui n’était pas pour les autres. II se sent ridicule, amoindri 
embarassé de tenir dans la main son pauvre livre nu, dont on ne 
voudra peut-étre pas. 

Here are some excellent psychological observations on 


authorship : 
A peine a-t-on publié un livre, on n’a qu'un souci: l'effacer, 
le faire oblier par le suivant. Une carriére d’écrivain est un suc- 
cession d’amendes honorables. 


L’ancien livre, celui qu’ Ignace a publié il y a trois ans, peut 
supporter les contacts. II s’est, a la longue, revétu d’une carapace 
protectrice. Le livre nouveau, lui, est vulnerable et mou, comme 
une béte qui vient de muer. 


Tour écrivain encourt le dédain de ceux qui, parfaitement in- 
capables d’écrire son oeuvre, n’ont pas moins sur lui l’incontestable 
avantage de n’en avoir écrit aucume. 


Un ami loue chaudement Ignace de son livre. Un tiers survient. 
Et Ignace s’ apergoit avec mélancholie que le diapason admiratif 
baisse d’un intervalle infime, mais pour lui formidable. En face 
du nouvel arrivant, son ami n’a-t-il pas l'air, en le complimentant, 
de s’en excuser sur l’amitié ? 

* * * 


One of the impulses which persuade people to turn 
author M. Jean Rostand has not mentioned is the desire 
to perpetuate, communicate and honour something which 
we have felt or perceived. 

* * * 


The new literary monthly The Calendar, 1s. 6d., has 
opened with a good number: a story by D. H. Lawrence, 
a group of poems by Mr. Robert Graves, a discussion of 
Poe’s Analysis of Inspiration, by Mr. Douglas Garman, 
a “ scrutiny” of Sir James Barrie’s work by Mr. Edgell 
Rickword, a story by Mr. Coppard, and some excellent 
reviews. It also contains a letter from Dostoevsky to 
Pauline Souslov, one of his greatest infatuations. He 
travelled abroad with her in 1863. On that journey both 
suffered from his gambling losses and the history of their 
relations is reflected in The Gambler. She seems to have 
furnished him with certain characteristics for his “‘ proud 
girls” and “ informal women.” The first issue of G. K.’s 
Weekly has also just appeared which promises to be very 
lively. 

* * * 

Last week I see that I only quoted the price of the expen- 
sive edition of Modern Swedish Architecture, published by 
Ernest Benn, which is bound in morocco. The price of 


the cloth bound edition is four and a half guineas. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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AND DID YOU ONCE SEE SHELLEY 


PLAIN? 


The Life of James Elroy Flecker. By Geratprne Hopecson, 
Litt.D. Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 


Not long ago Signor Croce fluttered a portion of the learned 
world by a violent attack on all biographies of Shakespeare, 
all studies of Shakespeare’s England. The plays are there, 
he urged, and the plays are all we need, and the rest is but 
leather and prunella. And others, too, before Croce have felt 
and uttered a like annoyance at all our preoccupation with the 
private lives of poets. What do these accidental details matter— 
the suburbs they were born in, the dates on which they teethed ? 
Is not this craze for biographies a mere trooping to empty 
sepulchres, a thinly disguised form of that vulgarity which makes 
Stratford an everlasting bank holiday and Burns’s Cottage a 
shrine for all Philistia? ‘Oh the flummery of a birthplace ! 
Cant! Cant! Cant! It’s enough to give a spirit the guts-ache.” 
The style is unfamiliar; but thus wrote Keats after visiting 
Ayrshire, with a disgust curiously, though unconsciously, echoed 
half-a-century later by Rossetti: ‘“‘ Fancy carrying about grasses 
for days and hours from the field where Burns ploughed up a 
daisy. Good God ! if I found the daisy itself, I'd sooner swallow 
it than be troubled to carry it twenty yards.” And with the 
same instinctive distaste, no doubt, Matthew Arnold implored 
that his bones might be left untroubled by any biographer at all. 

The reaction is human enough. Even Croce’s extravagance 
finds some excuse in all those second-best-bed-lamite lives of 
Shakespeare, built on conjecture resting on conjecture resting on 
conjecture, which are far more disgusting than any mere desecra- 
tion of his dust. But the reaction, as usual, “‘ empties out the 
baby with the bath-water”’; it is in biographies, not in bio- 
graphy, that the badness lies. A poet’s life does matter— 
intensely. Indeed, there is only too much at present of that 
deadly tendency to dissociate literature from life, to talk as if the 
creation and appreciation of Art consisted in playing a sort of 
transcendental skittles by oneself in the attic of an Ivory Tower. 
But reading poetry is not a higher form of solitary soaking ; it 
involves, also, gaining contact with another human being. 
Perfect appreciation means perfect understanding; and it is 
therefore impossible. But we can at least approach it, we can 
at least penetrate more deeply into a poet’s mind by discovering 
the right things about him; just as what our friends say has 
shades and tones and subtleties for us, that no stranger’s elo- 
quence can ever attain. To talk, then, like Croce, as if the lives 
of poets were irrelevant and better ignored, is mere obscurantism. 
True, the relevance varies vastly between poet and poet ; Byron’s 
life is the most poetic of all his works, Wordsworth’s is a necessary 
corrective and comment to his text, Arnold’s teaches us far less. 
Tennyson, relieved of his clumsy halo, has become human and 
to some, in consequence, readable for the first time; Rossetti 
cannot ever be properly seen, except against the dark back- 
ground of his life; but Browning’s biography has no such 
significance as theirs. The curse upon it all is that biographers 
will tell us what we do not want to know, and will not tell us 
what we want to know. They are, as a class, so strangely in- 
competent—partly, perhaps, because biography has a decep- 
tively easy air about it, partly because it is far too often “ art 
with a purpose.” 

Actually, indeed, it remains one of the hardest of literary 
forms; for it requires an extremely rare combination of the 
gifts of the scientific investigator and the novelist, of the book- 
worm and the man of the world. A historian may nowadays 
be concerned merely with things like the price of eggs under 
Edward I.; which does not make great demands on the imagina- 
tion. And he may be far more literary and humane than 
that, and yet still have an easier task than the biographer, 
just as it is easier fully to grasp and convey a campaign than 
an emotion, the vicissitudes of an empire than of a soul. 


But it is with such difficulties that the biographer must cope 
if he aims at more than chronicling small beer. And the utterly 
desperate thing about most biographers is the ease with which 
they seem to think they can accomplish this ordeal. ‘ You 
would seem to know my stops; you would pluck out the heart 
of my mystery ; you would sound me from my lowest note 
to the top of my compass ; and there is much music, excellent 
voice, in this little organ, yet cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood, 
do you think I am easier to be played on than a pipe?” Can 
these people ever have introspected ? one wonders, amid 
their glib, clumsy motive-mongering. And there are, too, 
other almost incompatible qualities which the biographer needs 
no less—the drudge’s gift of not minding what is boring ard 


what not, combined with a tact that feels, like ice, the first 
touch of boredom in the reader; that sense of what matters, 
which is so rare within the walls of libraries; and not o 
imagination, but the power to keep fact and conjecture rigidly 
severed, not only in the writer’s, but in the reader’s mind. 
(It is the lack of this which makes the imitators of Mr. Strachey 
often so maddening and him the most perilous of models.) 
Then, again, there must be a fine sense of human fineness, 
together with an absolute detachment about morality, a 
Thucydidean power of being shocked by nothing on earth; 
and lastly, a good taste which is yet free from that Mary-Annish 
discretion which is always drawing veils, or dabbing whitewash, 
over lives like Swinburne’s or Rossetti’s. This combination 
of rare gifts must inevitably be, in its fullness, ten times rarer 
still; and we are lucky to have seen the appearance, so close 
together, of Queen Victoria and Louis Napoleon. But is it too 
much to expect that there might by this time be some sort 
of tradition in English biography as a whole which would deliver 
us from its worst faults—its banality, its aimless theorising, 
its absurd reticences ? From these the present life of Flecker 
suffers typically—nursery anecdotage about his dreaminess 
in putting on his stockings or his annoyance at being “ progged ” 
at Oxford, premonitions of greatness from his being born “ with 
masses of long black hair,” letters from school full of his marks 
in the last grammar paper, testimonials from the mothers of 
school-friends, asseverations by the author that, whatever 
“*decadence”” means, Flecker was not “decadent,” only 
untidy, and not irreligious either, because sensitive to the 
beauties of nature. For all this fatras the reader is ill comforted 
by being told, of a period in 1913, “ it would be futile, and even 
wrong, to publish passages in his private letters, in which from 
time to time his weariness, temporarily intolerable, escaped.” 
This is a curious sort of censorship ; are people only to be photo- 
graphed smiling? No doubt this is all only partly Dr. Hodgson’s 
fault ; the book is very markedly written in piam memoriam ; 
and it is not easy to write well under such circumstances, with a 
due insistence on that excellent motto of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, ‘“‘ No flowers by request.”” We must wait. 
Meanwhile, little emerges to throw any real light on Flecker 
the poet. 


He was born in a fog in Lewisham in 1884 and reared in 
Cheltenham ; he was jealous in the nursery, according to the 
best Freudian principles, of his later-born sister (*‘ A nice aunt 
you will make for my children !”’) ; he went to Uppingham and 
hated it, to Oxford and liked it moderately, to Cambridge and 
liked it less. A prig at first, very much in the style of the 
young Clough (“I should think I am the only person in the 
Varsity, save clergymen, Wycliffe people, and the like, who has 
got a text hung up in hisroom. Iam taking up missionary work, 
though I hate it.”’), later in his time at Oxford he became “ an 
agni®stic with a firm belief in the immortality of the soul ”— 
failing to realise, in the words of an Oxford friend, ‘* how Christi- 
anity embraces the whole of life with all that is beautiful, artistic, 
and hilarious.’”” On Cambridge, where Flecker next went to 
work for the Consular Service, Dr. Hodgson is a little hard. 
** Conventional standards in morals and religion,” she quotes, 
*“*had broken down badly; the ‘New Hellenism’ of Lowes 
Dickinson and Gilbert Murray was fashionable” ; but, though 
given over to the iniquities of Mr. Dickinson, you must not 
imagine that Cambridge in 1908 had anything gay or “ hilarious ” 
about it. ‘‘ The Cambridge climate,’ she pursues, “ is said not 
to suit everybody. More probably he chafed under the almost 
Puritan seriousness of the place.” Unfortunate University! 
The rest is brief—consular appointments in the East, a chill 
through bathing, when heated, in the Black Sea, consumption, 
marriage, Switzerland, and in January, 1915, the sudden end. 


Of the Flecker who seems real enough flesh and blood in his 
poetry, little survives here; either he had not a great deal of 
personality outside his writing, or it has escaped this portrait of 
him. In his poems, for the present, we must be content to look 
for him ; as a human being it may be that he really was some- 
thing of a bore; as a poet, though I doubt if many read him 
now, he remains a pathetic, but a sympathetic figure still : 


O friend unseen, unborn, unknown, 
Student of our sweet English tongue, 
Read out my work at night, alone ; 
I was a poet, I was young. 
Since I can never see your face, 
And never shake you by the hand, 
I send my soul through time and space, 
To greet you. You will understand. 
F. L. Lucas. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LONDON 


London Life in the Eighteenth Century, By M. Dororuy 
GreorcGe. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


Mrs. George raises in the opening pages of her admirable study 
of social conditions in eighteenth-century London a_ very 
interesting question. Her study convinces her that there was a 
definite improvement in London in the course of that century, 
an improvement that begins about the middle of the century. 
On the other hand, many students speak of the Industrial 
revolution, meaning the large social changes that began about 
that very time, as if it caused a terrible degradation. London, 
as she puts it, refuses to fit into that formula. Is the formula 
wrong or does it need modification ? 

Mrs. George asks the question, but she gives her readers all the 
material for answering it. For she shows most clearly that the 
problem with which London was struggling in the eighteenth 
century was created not by the Industrial revolution, but by the 
commercial revolution that preceded it. There were in 1800 or 
1830 a number of towns that were created by the Industrial revo- 
lution, towns like Oldham or Merthyr Tydvil : there were others 
whose life had been profoundly complicated by the Industrial 
revolution, towns like Manchester and Leeds. But London 
belongs to neither category. London’s problems arose, as Mrs. 
George’s book shows, not from the discovery of the spinning 
jenny or of the steam engine, but from the discovery of the 
Atlantic routes. A man of sensitive tastes and imagination who 
found himself in Merthyr Tydvil in 1820 would have agreed with 
the view of Dr. Bridges that the steam engine was discovered too 
soon, but such a man in London in 1720 would have held that it 
was Columbus and not Watt who had made a mess of the world. 

We may put it in this way. Man has faced throughout his 
history the problem of poverty, and his success in overcoming the 
obstacles it offers to happiness, excellence and freedom has varied 
at different times. Men still debate whether the very poor man 
got more out of life in fifth century Athens, in the Empire under 
the Antonines, or in twentieth century Europe. But there is 
quite a separate problem: the problem that comes to a society 
with sudden wealth which destroys custom, introduces new rela- 
tionships, and brings new and disturbing forces into social life. 
This problem arose for a good part of England with the agrarian 
and industrial revolutions ; for a good part of England but not 
for London. For London it arose much earlier when the spoils 
of India, the trade with the new world, and the great development 
of commerce and banking increased enormously the wealth, 
business and population of the capital. Mrs. George continually 
reminds us that it was this change which had given London the 
problems that occupied the eighteenth century. She traces the 
separation of East and West to the time of Elizabeth ; she tells 
us that cellar dwellings were the result of the legislation of the 
Stuarts; and that the poorest parts of eighteenth century 
london, the ** dilapidated courts and alleys, the crumbling tene- 
ments and the dangerous districts *’ were chiefly in the belt which 
had grown up round the City between the reign of Elizabeth and 
the end of the seventeenth century. This squalor was caused, 
as she shows, by the blunders of England’s rulers when first con- 
fronted with the problems raised by London’s growth of wealth 

and population. A study of the Housing Reports of 1842 and 
1848 shows that what happened in London at the time of the 
Stuarts happened in most of the industrial districts in the Indus- 
trial revolution. A new large population had to be housed, 
and it was housed without regard to any consideration except 
private profit. The worst areas of the congested areas were 
built at this time. 

The particular problem, then, which Manchester, Leeds, 
Oldham and Merthyr Tydvil had to face in the nineteenth century 
—the problem of making an orderly society and a decent-looking 
and decently-governed town out of the confusion of a scrambling 
world—had been forced on London more than a century earlier. 
The Industrial revolution had no such consequences for London. 
Itwas like a storm that passed over London and broke elsewhere. 
irs. George tells us that “ the organisation of London Trades 
Was surprisingly stable, the small workshop and the domestic 
system which flourished at the beginning of the century held 
their own to a remarkable extent.” This was one reason why 
the London artisan was so important an element in the working 

movements of the time in politics and education ; it also 
explains Place’s failure to understand the factory problem. 
Moreover, London got the benefits of the Industria] revolution 
without its sacrifices. Mrs. George quotes a very interesting 
summary of London’s improvements given by Place in which one 
item is the greater cleanliness that resulted from the supply of 
cheap cotton clothing. London had the advantage of cotton 


shirts without going into the dreaded factory to make them. 
London, too, derived a sinister relief for one of its problems from 
the system that created such problems elsewhere. When Hanway 
and other philanthropists had stopped the tremendous waste of 
infant life, the London workhouses found a good many children 
on their hands, and they were glad to ship them off to the cotton 
mills. 
Thus we get this broad difference between London and industrial 
England in the late eighteenth century. London had been 
engaged for some time in seeking to overtake the confusion 
caused by the commercial revolution of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries ; there were, as Mrs. George shows, a series of 
important Acts all through the century. Industrial England, 
on the other hand, was plunging into the confusion caused by the 
Industrial revolution. This second revolution was not creating 
problems for London. We should expect, therefore, to find im- 
provement in London and degradation elsewhere; that is to 
say, we should expect to find that in London law, in the widest 
sense of the term, was gaining on anarchy, and that in the 
industrial districts anarchy was gaining on law. This is pre- 
cisely what we do find. The English people were not a raw 
people nor were they a decadent people, and in time they 
began to bring to bear on the problems produced by both 
revolutions their resources of culture, experience and public 
spirit. Nobody doubts that there was more pity and more 
conscience in London at the end of the eighteenth century 
than at the beginning: in the London of Fox and Goldsmith, 
of Romilly and Wilberforce, of Erskine and Humanity Martin 
than in the London which regarded the treaty that gave us 
the exclusive right to supply slaves to the Spanish colonies as 
one of the great achievements of our history. Lecky had shown 
how London became steadily less barbarous in its habits and 
pleasures in the course of the century, and Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have showed in their authoritative books on local government 
where and why the administration of law and justice improved, 
and how men like the Fieldings and their successors were able 
to make law in London—what it did not become in many parts 
of England till much later—some kind of protection for the 
weak. Mrs. George’s interesting book does not present a new 
view ; it gives details and information to the view generally 
accepted. 

In industrial and agrarian England the circumstances were 
wholly different. The problems were not old but new ; the con- 
fusion was growing ; there were not as a rule magistrates like the 
Fieldings and Colquhoun in London, but magistrates like Parson 
Hay of Rochdale ; there was much less governing capacity ; the 
Industrial revolution was absorbing a great deal of constructive 
energy that should have gone to politics, and public opinion 
could be less easily and readily brought into play. We can judge 
of its civilisation not by casual and isolated scandals but by great 
public facts. A hundred men could be killed in a colliery accident 
in Durham without an inquest ; all the apprentice children in a 
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Lancashire cotton mill could be turned adrift on the high road 
to beg or starve without anybody being brought to account. 
These things could not happen in London at that time because the 
sense for law and responsibility had become too strong: (Mrs. 
George shows that the London police magistrates gave some 
protection to oppressed apprentices) they became impossible in 
England as a result of a series of reforms, of which very few 
touched London, like the Mines Acts and the Ten Hours Act, 
reforms that gradually brought this new industrial world into the 
realm ofJaw. The first districts to be civilised in this sense were 
those which, like Manchester and Leeds, had a life and history 
apart from the Industrial revolution, where there were great 
citizens like Perceval the doctor and Gould the merchant: the 
last were places like South Wales, where profit making was abso- 
lute and unchallenged. A statement quoted by Mrs. George 
from Place may be compared with a statement made by Shaftes- 
bury half a century later to bring out the true ratio between the 
recovery of London and that of industria] England. Place said 
in 1824 that he never saw at that time the bandy-legged children 
who were s0 common a spectacle in his boyhood. Shaftesbury 
said that in 1838 Bradford was full of cripples twisted into every 
shape in the textile mills, and that several years later, after the 
Ten Hours Bill was passed, he went to Bradford and was told 
there was not a single cripple to be found. ‘The difference in the 
dates is in itself a comment on the question Mrs. George raises. 
Mrs. George makes occasional allusions to conditions outside 
London that do not seem to be based on such intimate study as 
she has given to her immediate topic. Place is an excellent 
authority on London, but he did not know Lancashire as well as 
Owen, Fielden or the men who gave evidence in Manchester 
before the Committee of 1842 and the Commission of 1845. Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb’s account of the consequences of the Industrial 
revolution on the social life of Manchester given in their book 
on “ Statutory Authorities’ and Dr. Roberton’s letter printed 
by the Commission of 1845 are too weighty to be upset by a 
brief footnote. Mrs. George tells us in this footnote that the 
death-rate in Manchester in 1811 was 1 in 74. If this figure 
is correct, Manchester must have gone downhill very fast, 
for the figures given by the Commission of 1845, for the year 
1840 was 1 in 33. But Mrs. George’s own task, that of 
describing the social conditions of London in the eighteenth 
century, has been discharged in such a way as to put all students 
in her debt. The vast information she has collected on 
all) kinds of topics, occupations apprenticeship conditions, 
pleasures, habits, housing, wages, seasona] workers, is presented 
in an attractive form. Not the least interesting of her 
pictures is that of the racial elements in London life, an 
account of the temper in which foreigners of different kinds 
were regarded. It will come as a surprise to many to learn 
that there were no less than 14,000 slaves in England at the 
time of the famous Somersett case (1771). There was at that 
time no prejudice against their colour, and black servants were 
popular. Is it true, as Dr. Norman Leys suggests in his book on 
Kenya, that colour prejudice only came in after the abolition of 
the Slave-trade ? J. L. HammonD. 


MR. MACHEN’S TWO WORLDS 
The Shining Pyramid. By Arruur Macuen. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


We should be sorry for the practitioner, did he happen to 
meet Mr. Machen after the experiment, but it would be amusing 
to see what an intelligent student of psycho-analysis would 
make of Mr. Machen’s writings. There are some obvious ob- 
sessions, especially one—shared by less impetuous persons— 
against the English public-school system. There is his fondness 
for the theatre and for the dramatic side of life. There is 
his passionate attachment, compatible apparently with long 
physical abstention from its beauties, to his old home at Caerleon- 
on-Usk. There is his devotion to formal logic, and his very 
valuable criticism of many modern crazes by the application of 
logic. What would puzzle our psycho-analyst most, however, 
is the mixture in Mr. Machen of a strong, defiant commonsense 
and a tendency to the fantastic, the imaginative and the wildly 
improbable. This latter trait has given us some fictions which 
are unusual in their power of making the impossible appear 
almost likely. To it we owe the title-story in this volume— 
an essay in the horrible dating from the period of The Three 
Impostors. Mr. Machen was evidently out of this mood when he 
wrote his introduction, for he denounces it as “ highly ingenious 
rubbish.” It is, on the contrary, a highly ingenious story 
which has much less nonsense about it than most stories of the 
unlikely and the uneasy. Mr. Machen has never mixed up his 
adventures in fairyland with false science or doubtful mythology ; 





and within its own limits The Shining Pyramid is intelligible 
and coherent. Of the other stories the best, perhaps, is Th, 
Happy Children, a lovely little fantasy about Holy Innocent, 
Day. It is difficult to say whether we should reckon Th, 
Martyr as a story or an essay. It is a very entertaining exercise 
in strict logic. Mr. Machen takes the arguments of the atheist, 
the prohibitionist, the Puritan, and makes his hero, Charles 
Hexton, abandon the habit of eating on the same irrefragable 
grounds as these abandon worship, wine, or women. Here js 
Hexton’s exposure of the illusion of hunger ; the starving man 
has been given food, and “feels better”: 

Now appeal to the patient and ask him as a reasonable man 
to tell you how the swallowing of ox-flesh, partially burned, can 
lead to content or happiness. He will not tell you, he cannot; 
nor can anyone else. It is true that medical men, who have their 
formule, just as priests have their creeds, have written many 
unintelligible volumes concerning nutrition, assimilation, gastric 
juice, peptones, proteids (note the resemblance between the jargon 
of medicine and the jargon of theology), but it is not, we may 
presume, seriously contended that the average starving man has 
read these volumes, and has been convinced by their arguments, 
that he has mastered in all its detail, the intricate and wonderful 
and supernatural process (cf. the theological “ mystery”) by 
which somehow or other, the burned flesh of the ox is converted 
and “transubstantiated ” into content, and happiness, and high 
thoughts of joy. It is certain that the sufferer from “ starvation ” 
has done nothing of the kind, that he is no more able to demon- 
strate the irrational action he has performed than a poor Catholic 
is able to demonstrate the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

The best thing in the book is the essay or lecture on The 
Mystic Speech. In it Mr. Machen continues and amplifies that 
theory of beauty in art which he expounded in Hieroglyphics. 
He is investigating the problem of taste. How was it that in 
the eighteenth century, and in the later years of the seventeenth, 
so much of splendour and wonder in architecture and nature 
was simply not seen? It was invisible not to the masses 
—they, indeed, may still have felt it—but to the cultured and 
the artistic. Johnson gives a grudging acknowledgment to 
Lycidas, while he declares Pope’s poetry to be the absolute in 
poetry: Smollett goes to York and desires to pull down the 
minster and build instead a “‘ neat Grecian room.” More than 
that, we know that the architects of those days, such as Wyatt, 
when they did have a chance of spoiling the Gothic of the 
masters, did so with a clear conscience as at Salisbury and 
Hereford. The age is apologetic about Shakespeare; and 
popular playwrights did to his plays what popular architects 
did to the cathedrals. They simply did not see the beauty 
which has seemed to other generations overwhelming. To-day 
even a man who admires Baroque or Rococo would hardly 
refuse to see beauty in Chartres or Durham Cathedrals, or 
desire to “‘make over” St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield. Mr. 
Machen’s explanation of these temporary blindnesses is suggested 
rather than stated. He is at once Platonist and Catholic, 
believes it to be the business of art to reveal the eternal through 
things of time; and that a craft which does not do this,— 
he instances Maupassant’s short stories—but imitates actual 
things instead of enabling us to discern real things, is not art 
at all, however ingenious it may be. This theory of art has 
affinities with that of Tolstoy ; and one must beware of rejecting 
it because its upholder may be wrong in his instances. He is 
wrong, we think, about Maupassant ; but he is surely right 
when he insists that the vital artist, whether in architecture, 
literature, painting or music, is the man who suggests more 
than he says. It is the perfection of Pope which prevents 
him from being as great a poet as Milton or Shakespeare. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
The Origin of Man. By Carvetn Reap. Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. 


Man and His Superstitions. By Carvers Reap. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Prof. Carveth Read has re-published his Origin of Man and 
His Superstitions in an expanded form and as two separate 
volumes—a reasonable proceeding, not only because the two 
questions are really, in the present state of our knowledge, 
quite separate from one another, but because also his treatment 
of superstitions in the second work is not to any appreciable 
extent affected by his adhesion to the theory put forward in the 
first. The two volumes are really extremely different © 
character. The first propounds an interesting theory which, 
though implicitly held to some extent by various writers « 
anthropology, has never been worked out in any detail before; 
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the hypothesis that primitive man owes his development from 
the apes to the fact that, previously arboreal and frugivorous, 
he adopted the habit of hunting in herds, like the wolf. The 
point is, that is to say, that the adopting of the habit was the 
determining factor in bringing about the enormous change 
in his structure and habits; that the hunting stage was probably 
the most primitive one of all is assumed by practically all 
anthropologists, but this is not, of course, to suggest with 
Prof. Read that through hunting he became fully man. In 
any case, the matter is one of pure conjecture, as the earliest 
known human remains date from a period thousands of years 
after that during which the portentous change was effected. 
The theory, however, gives the author the excuse for collecting 
a number of facts of the greatest interest. and his explanation 
of how the development of the specifically human attributes 
would naturally follow from the initial alteration in method of 
feeding (itself very plausibly explained) is fairly convincing. 
The only serious objection which one can bring forward is: 
If primates solely by taking to hunting in herds are led to evolving 
human characteristics (through factors like the need of co-opera- 
tion, the study of the habits of the prey, etc.—.e., primarily 
through the mental qualities being improved) why have not wolves 
and such animals, even without the advantage of possessing 
prehensile limbs, reached a higher degree of development ? 
Mechanism alone appears inadequate to explain the appearance 
of homo sapiens; “ lycopithecus,” as Prof. Read christens 
him, is a reasonable possibility, but he surely began by being 
endowed, by some biological fluke, with ideas considerably 
above his station. 

In Man and His Superstitions Prof. Read discusses the magical 
and superstitious ideas which play so large a part in primitive 
society, ideas which—the rather slender link between the two 
volumes—he regards (incidentally supporting the Communists 
in their attack on religion and property!) as having been 
exploited by the rulers of the pack when it abandoned hunting 
and adopted a more settled existence. The result is a volume 
which puts forward no original theory like the preceding one, 
but which strikes one as the more valuable production. What 
the author designates as “‘ imagination beliefs *—magic, animism, 
fetichism, omens, etc.—are subjected to a close and valuable 
analysis. The distinguishing qualities of the primitive mind 
have always fascinated students of anthropology, and here they 
are examined with exceptional carefulness and clarity, so 
that after reaching the end of the book one feels that one has 
really at last gained a clear conception of the nature of all 
that can be classified under “ superstition,’ and of how it is 
to be differentiated from reason. The savage is, indeed, a 
curious creature ; and not half so‘stupid as he is usually supposed 
to be. He is by no means incapable, as Prof. Read shows, 
of forming general ideas, and he will hardly ever permit any 
belief or custom to interfere seriously with his fundamental 
needs. Moreover, he is far less credulous than most people 
imagine. By the time he has reached an important enough 
position in the community to see the practices of the priest and 
medicine man at close range, or even without that, through a 
natural scepticism, he has lost faith in all sorts of thaumaturgical 
performances, but, thus laying the foundation of a tradition 
which has lasted down to the present day, he condones them for 
the sake of keeping the masses in subjection. Yet he identifies 
antecedent events with causes, mistakes analogy for identity, 
takes the part as standing for the whole, and thus moves in a 
fantastic world which is only destroyed by the slow growth of 
common sense, the basis of science. Perhaps the most useful 
part of Prof. Read’s book is his analysis of the process by which 
the scientific outlook gradually develops at the expense of the 
superstitious one. Nobody but a person with a strictly scientific 
outlook could dissect so surely and dispassionately the tangle 
of confusions existing in the primitive mind. Yet one has the 
impression that the author’s clear-headedness and scepticism 
are bought at a price. He strikes one as too disposed to regard 
the savage’s curious inner world as one of pure illusion, as 
opposed to the sober one of scientific facts. Perhaps the true 
contrast, however, is not that between superstition and science, 
but that between superstition and what might be described 
as a clarified inner life. While it is doubtless true, as Prof. Read 
suggests, that the elements of realism in the behaviour of the 
medicine man form the basis of what afterwards develops 
into science, may it not also be true that his vivid and confused 
sense of the inner world has evolved into the vision of the 
poet and seer of to-day? Give the collection of facts in this 
book to, say, an artist, and you will certainly get a very different 
interpretation of them from Prof. Read’s, and one which is 
in its way no less significant. Apart from this excess of positivism 





Man and His Superstitions is an original and valuable work 
further distinguished by being written in an attractive and 
individual style—a virtue which one is not accustomed to 
look for in books of this type. 


TELEPATHY 
Telepathy and Clairvoyance. By RupotF TisHNER. Trans. 
lated by W. D. Hutchinson. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


What kind of evidence would convince a sceptic that tele- 
pathic communications take place ? He has so many irons in 
the fire ; he considers it degrading to believe, it upsets his ideas 
about the universe, and at the back of his mind he probably 
feels dimly that his belief will somehow multiply the phenomeng 
and encourage an uncomfortable and uncontrollable degree of 
intimacy between persons. Then there are the others; what 
would convince a spiritualist that the data on which he bases 
his message could be explained by an elaborate physical theory 
which did not involve survival ? 4 

We cannot face Clairvoyance with equanimity. It seems as 
if we either drop the pilot altogether, or we approach the subject 
with a degree of suspicion unknown in any other research, 
or we fold our hands, say we must not be “ blind to facts,” 
and think of something else. 

Mr. Tishner presents evidence of these forms of abnormal 
psychic behaviour: Telepathy, Cryptoscopy, and Psychoscopy. 
As far as one can see, one will be landed with a belief in one, 
if not in all, of them, unless one decides that Mr. Tishner is 
dishonest, or that his subjects and his assistants, who were 
usually distinguished German professors, were in league with 
one another. If what he says is true, there seems to have been 
no opportunity for trickery on the part of the subject alone, 
and the latter hypothesis seems unplausible, and does not 
explain the cases when he and the subject were the only people 
present. There is, of course, another way out; one may fall 
back on a deduction as to his gullibility from the theoretic 
chapter at the end of the book. 

In the telepathic experiments the transmitter sat at a table 
with his back to a screen, some way off, which was drawn round 
a desk, at which sat the subject, with her back to the transmitter. 
Mr. Tishner watched to see whether she peeped round the screen. 
The transmitter, who had chosen the object without the subject’s 
knowledge, thought of it as it lay before him—a violin, scissors, 
or a drawing. The subject then saw an image of the object 
in her mind’s eye, gradually becoming clearer and clearer. She 
was successful four times out of five. 

The bulk of the experiments, however, were concerned with 
Cryptoscopy and Psychoscopy. In the former, the subject 
held in the hand, or to the forehead, folded pieces of paper 
inside which were drawings, or words, or figures, or else post- 
ecards. After a short pause the subject announced the contents 
of the envelopes or folded papers; correct replies were given 
in a far larger number of cases than could be ascribed to guess- 
work. 

Psychoscopy is even more odd. The subject is given an object 
—a ring, a necklace, or a verse of a poem in a box, and he sees 
pictures in a crystal, or in his mind’s eye, or else he hears hal- 
lucinating voices. He describes what he sees or hears. Much 
of it has nothing whatever to do with the object he holds, but, 
again, in a larger number of cases than can be put down to chance, 
he says things which are remarkably relevant: 


110th Experiment. Object: the rosary of experiment No. 89, 
packed in a spectacle case. 

I think I am worried by the spectacle case. I see the Pope. 
They call to me, “you must say ‘I see the Pope.’” I saw a 
brilliant white form. 


The evaluation of the last group of experiments is exceed 
ingly diflicult. The responses of the subjects im the first two 
groups are either right or wrong, but here it is not the object 
that is seen, but scenes connected with it ; he thinks of marriages 
when there is a ring in the box, of “ something with strange 
letters, signs, engraved on it,” when there is a scarab in it, 
and “a photo in a small frame” when the box contains a locket, 
but the details of the marriage are wrong, the scarab is Egyptian 
and he thinks of the Jews, and the photograph was of a man, 
not a child. 

The first two groups of experiments seem conclusive, though 
whether the Cryptoscopy involves some power other than 
Telepathy, it is impossible to say. It is asserted. that the 
subject often chose a folded paper out of many before him, 
and no one in the room knew which it was, nor did he know 
who had written in it. The a priori improbability of Psychoscopy 
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QUALITY CARS 


The Quality built into every 
Humber model makes it cheaper 
in the long run than lower-priced 
cars, while all the time the 
Humber owner has the satis- 
faction of feeling that he drives 
something infinitely pleasing in 
finish and performance. 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 
LONDON— 
West End Showrooms: 
94 New Bond Street, W. 1 
Export Branch Office: 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 


Repair Works & Service Depét: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 

















The Light Car Aristocrat 


HERE are two kinds of Light Cars—the one 

built down to a price, and the one built up 

to a standard. The HUMBER, of 8/18 h.p., 

has always been built up to the motorist’s ideal. 

Its hidden virtues are no less remarkable than 

its obvious attractions. Ample power, ample 
room, and the best of everything built into it. 


You can purchase this delightful Model as a 2-3 Seater, 
with dickey seat; as a 2-3 Seater Chummy, or as a 
3-Seater Saloon. Prices from £240. Allow us to post 
you our convincing little booklet, and read about its 
wonderful performance in 1924. 


Dunlop Tyres to all Models. 
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DO YOU WANT TO 


BUY A HOUSE? 


This Society has helped scores of thousands to make 
such purchases. It is willing to help YOU. 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Save £1,000? 
L 1 PAID TO THIS SOCIETY on the first 





day of each month will, with our present 
rate of interest, amount— 


In Ten Years to - - £150 
In Twenty Years to - £385 
In Thirty Years to - £750 


In Thirty-Five Years to £1,000 


_ Larger or smaller payments will produce correspond- 
ingly larger or smaller results. 

Interest at 44% credited free of Income Tax. 

No person has ever lost a single penny of his invest- 
ment in this Society during its seventy years’ existence. 

Capital can be withdrawn at par at short notice. 


Assets exceed - - £2,300,000 
Reserve Fund exceeds - £245,000 
By far the largest reserve in proportion to liabilities of any 


large Ruilding Society having an office in London. Apply fer 
Prospectus, personally or by letter, to the— 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY, 


4, 6 & 8 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4 
(2 doors from St. Paul’s Cathedral). EDWARD WOOD, Manager. 
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By A ppowmtment. 


Bulmer’s means Best 


In the best homes, the best clubs, the 
best restaurants, Bulmer’s is recognised 
as the appropriate cider by those who 
know and want the best. It is evolved 
from the choicest products of the best 
orchards by the same prolonged and 
elaborate process as champagne. Spark- 
ling, delicious, stimulating, Bulmer’s 
Champagne Cider is specially appre- 
ciated by the gouty and rheumatic 
owing to its low acidity. Bulmer’s 
Cider is guaranteed free from all 
preservatives. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Lid. 
Findlater House, Wigmore Street, W./. 


Provincial Agents on application. 
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is much greater, and evidence from it will have stronger pre- 
judice to overcome; for this reason it is unfortunate that the 
theoretical chapter should be so weak. The author seems confused 
about the knowledge of our own minds, and thinks that as we 
have “knowledge of our inner life” without its coming through 
our senses, there must be some bridge between mind and mind, 
perhaps through the mediation of a ‘“super-individual mind,”’ 
on which mental happenings which have formed part of the 
life history of a person leave traces, which can be tapped by 
the “seer.” Theosophists will find this convenient as an 
explanation of the Akasic records. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution. By T. S. AsnTon. 
Manchester University Press. 15s. 

This study of Mr. Ashton’s is particularly welcome and valu- 
able. The story of the Industrial Revolution, as it is told in 
most of the text-books, concentrates attention far too much 
on the well-known and spectacular changes wrought by 
machinery in the textile industries, and almost ignores the 
simultaneous growth of the metal industries, which alone 
made possible the large-scale factory system. Samuel Smiles, 
indeed, knew better; and his Lives of the Engineers and other 
books have been an invaluable quarry for discerning students. 
But Smiles wrote long ago, and few read him now. Moreover, 
he worked only with a very limited body of material, and since 
his day many new and illuminating facts have been brought 
to light. These have been left for the most part to be unnoticed 
in specialist works on the metal industries or in County Histories 
and the transactions of County Societies. Until Mr. Ashton 
assumed the task, not a single book of importance had been 
written on the iron and steel trades, and their part in the great 
economic transformation of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Ashton has now not only brought together much material 
that was previously hard of access, but has also done a great deal 
of original research, particularly into the early records of some 
of the leading firms in the industry. He shows plainly how the 
iron and steel trades developed during the eighteenth century, 
the vital part which was played in their growth, their large 
effect on the emergence of large-scale capitalism and modern 
industrial banking. The metal industries, save in their minor 
branches, have always called for relatively large accumulations 
of capital, and have consequently always displayed capitalist 
characteristics, such as the regular employment of wage-labour 
and the concentration of processes under a common control. 
As long as water was the main source of power and wood or 
charcoal the chief fuel, the concentration could not advance 
very far in the productive sphere. Mr. Ashton shows how the 
development of coal and coke as fuel, with the aid of the steam- 
engine, rapidly transformed the industry, and made it a powerful 
source of large fortunes in the period of the Industrial Revolution. 
He gives, too an excellent picture of the early ironmasters, 
largely Quakers or Methodists, with their personal abstinence 
and their hardness of dealing, especially with any movement 
of independence on the part of their workers. 

The book, though not unduly technical, is not easy reading. 
It is packed very full of facts and illustrations ; and Mr. Ashton 
is never forward in making generalisations or in drawing morals. 
His task has been rather to provide for the use of future economic 
historians a means of data which will compel a considerable 
restatement of that process of change which we are accustomed 
to call the “Industrial Revolution.” Regarded in this light, 
his book is one of the most important of recent contributions 
to economic history. 


THE IRISH PLANTERS 


Vicissitudes of an Anglo-Irish Family, 1530-1800. By Puiu 
BAGENAL. Ingleby. 21s. 

The Bagenals whose record is enshrined in this volume are 
what is known in Ireland as a typical Planter family. Nicholas 
Bagenal, the first of the line to cross the Irish Sea, took refuge 
in 1539 with the O’Neills of Tyrone to escape punishment for 
having killed a man in a brawl. Through the good offices of the 
Irish Chief, who was then in favour with Henry VIII., the 
fugitive was granted a pardon which, significantly enough, 
was drawn up to cover not one but “ all murders and felonies 
by him committed.” After a spell of soldiering in France, 
Bagenal returned to Ireland to play a foremost part in taming 
**the rough rug-headed kerne” in the interests of what the 
Elizabethans cynically called “civilitie.” His exploits were 


performed at the expense of his former hosts, whose reluctance 
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to part with their lands and forsake their religion was held to be 
the clearest proof of their hopeless savagery. Few of the 
Planters did more to shatter the foundations of the clan system 
than the iron-fisted Bagenals during the years that they held 
power in the Gap of the North. It is a grim illustration of 
Ulster border life in Elizabethan times that whereas one of 
Nicholas Bagenal’s daughters eloped with Hugh O'Neill, it was 
at the hands of her husband that her brother met his death at 
the Yellow Ford, the heaviest defeat inflicted upon Elizabeth 
in her Irish wars. If the Lords of the Pale broke the clans, the 
Cromwellians in their turn broke the new ascendancy, and one 
of the Anglo-Irish leaders who suffered at their hands was 
Colonel Walter Bagenal, who was “ bulletted alive”’ by order 
of a military court for “ hanging an English boore upon pre- 
sumption of being a spie.”” Some of the Bagenals followed the 
exiled Stuarts, and were deep in all the Jacobite intrigues; 
others made their peace with the Hanoverians and could find 
no better outlet for their energies than to outshine all rivals as 
duellists and hard drinkers. Beauchamp Bagenal, with whose 
portrait this volume comes to an end, had the pleasant habit 
of dining with a brace of pistols on the table. Claret was always 
brought in in an unbroached cask, which Bagenal tapped with a 
bullet, retaining the other pistol to exchange shots with any 
guest who failed to do justice to the wine. This amiable old 
gentleman, who summed up his philosophy in the sentence, 
**there are rare and knotty points of which the only solution is 
the saw-handle,” fought a duel at sixty sitting in his arm-chair, 
wounded his opponent severely and concluded the day with a 
glorious carouse. As a book Mr. Bagenal’s narrative falls 
between two stools. With the exception of Beauchamp 
Bagenal the studies of personalities lack sharpness of edge, 
and there is too much general history for a family chronicle. 
It may not have been wholly the fault of the Bagenals that 
they were rather in Ireland than of it, but it is not the least of 
Ireland’s misfortunes that this was true, not only of them, but 
of too many Anglo-Irish families. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The New Encyclopaedia of Music and Musicians. Edited by Wapo 
SELDEN Pratt. Macmillan. 31s. 6d. 

This is a comprehensive reference book in one volume of nearly a 
thousand pages in double columns. It is the outcome of an American 
proposal to make a one-volume abridgment of the six volumes of 
Grove’s Dictionary, including the American Supplement that was 
added in 1920, but the project was changed, and this is actually a 
new compilation. It is divided into three parts; the first contuins 
more than 1,400 articles on musical subjects, and is in the strictest 
sense an admirable musical dictionary. Part II. is biographical and 
deals in detail with more than 7,00@ musicians who have been active 
since the year 1700. It includes an appendix of about 1,000 musicians 
who lived before the year 1700. These articles are well written, and 
although more summary than Grove’s, will serve all ordinary pur- 
poses. Part III. contains articles about places and musical enter- 
prises, with an appendix giving titles and dates of first production of 
about 1,000 operas and oratorios produced since the year 1900. Until 
the new edition of Grove’s Dictionary—which is in preparation— 
appears, this Encyclopedia, together with the English work, 4 
Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians, recently published by 
J. M. Dent and Sons, will give the musician and student all the infor- 
mation available. 


Twenty-five Years in Six Prisons. 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

This book is one long succession of anecdotes, and very good 
anecdotes, about criminals and crimes. Speakers and preachers 
will be able to extract useful material from it, but it must be read 
as entertainment and not as a serious contribution to penal literature. 
Indeed, Mr. Jervis would be highly shocked at any such suggestion, 
for prison reformers, like Jews, teachers and people who live in 
suburbs, are for him mere objects of scorn. He is, in fuct, one of 
those exuberant. hearty persons who, intolerant of everyone else’s 
prejudices and blind to their own, do much of the useful work of 
the world. His book rings with the no-nonsense-about-me note, & 
proof that he was the right man for his job of Chaplain at H.M. 
Prisons. Thousands of convicted men owe much to him for material 
services, and even the spiritual account of the ledger—though that 
is not disclosed to us—contains some entries. In his long career 
he has known most of the criminals of the last quarter of a century, 
a fact that enables him to give the inner history of a number of 
famous cases, including several spy mysteries of the war. His 
knowledge of the technique of confidence tricksters and other specialists 
is prodigious and would no doubt lead, were it possible, to the book 
being in great demand at prison libraries. It is not, however, the 
criminally intentioned whom we have in mind when we recom 
it as well worth dipping into. 


By Eustace Jervis. Fisher 
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“There seems a very evident desire 
on the part of our Samoan brethren 
to attempt great things for God.” 


These words occur at the close of the 1924 Report of the 
Samoan Mission of the 


London 
Missionary 
Society 


They illustrate in striking fashion the developments which have 
taken place in the 130 years since the missionaries of the 
L.M.S. first landed amongst the savage ancestors of the leaders 
of the Christian Church of Samoa to-day. The Gospel through 
missionary inspiration and teaching has made “a people of 
them that were no people" and established on the basis of full 
Christian brotherhood an active Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

This Church meets all the cost of its own Christian activities 
and subscribes liberally to other forms of Christian service. 


The accomplishments of the L.M.S. in Samoa form an ideal for 
its work in India, China, Africa, Madagascar and Papua. 

You are asked to give your help in sustaining and carrying 
forward the tested work of the L.M.S. 

The financial year closes on March 3lst, and a large 
increase of income is urgently needed. 

The Treasurer of the Society is W. H. Somervell, Esq., J.P. 
Contributions may be sent to Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home 
Secretary, London Missionary Society, 48 Broadway, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 1. 


Property of all kinds may be left to ““ The London Missionary 
Society.” 


CNA 
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DEPRECIATION 


OlInvestmentin Stock Exchange 
Securities—gilt edged or other- 
wise —is immune from the 

risk of capital fluctuation, but an 
investment in the Woolwich Equit- 
able Building Society—Established 
1847—can be relied upon to main- 
tain its value, all shares being 
withdrawable in full at short notice. 
No shareholder in the Woolwich Equit- 
able Building Society has ever lost one 


penny of capital,and interest at the agreed 
rate has always been paid on the due date. 


Write for further particulars 
of the one investment which 
does not fluctuate in ocalue. 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 


POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 
City Office: 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2. 
Se camp eae W.E.E.S. @ a GED 6 @ ee 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5% ? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 15%, 


or even 20%, according to age. 


HY deprive yourself one day longer 

V V than necessary of comforts which this 
larger income will provide for you? 

Why run the risk of a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of income? Why not 
make your Income surer as well as larger, and 


thereby enjoy conientment of mind, with its 
Seneficial effect on your health? 








Do what many others are to-day doing : sell your 
stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
professional man has just doubled his income by 
making this safe exchange. This “ two years’ 
income in one" will be paid to him every year 
as long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends 
meet. Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalter- 
able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company 
with over £50,000,000 assets under very strict 
Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we 
caa show you how much better you can employ 
your capital—what a much larger income you 
can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Better 
terms are granted in cases of impaired health, and 
there are many kinds of annuities, including a 
guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital 
at your disposal. 


J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of 
Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 


(Nr. Temple Station.) 














SER ey, 
If you under-insure your home and have a fire the loss falls 
Upon yourself. If you under-insure your life the loss falls upon 
your wife and family. 
PROTECT YOUR FAMILY by effecting a 
LIFE POLICY and a FIRE POLICY with 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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An Island Comedy. By E. S. and J. Darmapy. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

A smug and self-satisfied family from Camden Town being faced 
with ruin, decide to leave England for the South Seas, there to settle 
upon some uninhabited island. Having driven the captain of the 
vessel in which they make the voyage to distraction by the stupidity 
of their questions and actions, the family are at last set adrift in 
an open boat in which, after a series of adventures, they make land. 
The land is a burlesque of all the islands of fact and fiction. Sheep 
for mutton and cows for milk, and fowls for eggs or roasting are to 
their hand. Bread fruit-trees are there for toast and tea-plants for 
tea. Weaver-birds darn their socks and sea-lions retrieve fish for 
them, and the family develops a resourcefulness that makes that of 
The Swiss Family Robinson seem feeble in comparison. At times 
the fooling is a little ponderous, but it is always relieved by such 
sly revelations of character as exotic adventures happening to stupid 
ignorant and complacent people might be expected to give. 
Ingenious use is made of scrappy scientific information culled from 
popular encyclopedias, and the skit, if long-drawn out, has its 
moments of hilarity, and sometimes of excitement, for if the adventures 
are always farcical, the family is almost painfully realistic. 


Just Like Aunt Bertha. By W. Petr Rince. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Bertha Anderson, ex-actress and proprietor of a school for elocution, 
is introduced to us as a lady of uncertain age but no uncertain charm, 
a general favourite with pupils and parents, and a fairy-godmother 
to a group of nephews and nieces. Needless to say, Aunt Bertha 
is a Londoner living in a typically metropolitan environment. Her 
family, middle middle-class, is at once a joy and a trial to her. All 
in turn sponge upon her, demanding money or service, expecting it as 
a right and showing very little gratitude for kindnesses rendered. 
It is somewhat difficult at times to believe that Aunt Bertha is really 
related to her relatives, and it must be admitted that Mr. Pett Ridge 
has loaded the dice heavily against his heroine, in saddling her with 
so ungenerous a crowd. Every misfortune comes their way. The 
young people eontract unfortunate marriages, their elders indulge 
in disastrous speculations, and Aunt Bertha spends her life helping 
them out of their difficulties, with unfailing good temper and sound 
sense. The story is full of little sketches of cockney life and 
cockney humour, is crowded with characters, and of course ends 
happily, and from it all Bertha Anderson stands out, clear and 
defined, as erisp and decisive a portrait of a London woman as Mr. 


Pett Ridge has yet given us. 


Impressions and Comments. By Haverock Exuis. Constable. 12s. 

We mean no disrespect to Mr. Havelock Ellis when we say that 
in these further selections from his Journal he gives himself too 
often the appearance of a he-ancient from Back to Methuselah. We 
should not, of course, judge men only by their diaries; a Pepys 
may not be merely a petty-minded sensualist, nor Mr. Havelock 
Ellis the lonely and ageless spectator of the universe that he seems 
to be in these pages. Yet here he is perpetually passing from one 
place of meditation to another and inserting in his diary austere 
reflections that not only put to shame the trivialities of our everyday 
world, but at times suggest that he has outgrown mankind altogether. 
He finds most of us depressing, and complains of people that he 
seems ‘“‘vaguely to have seen nearly every one of them before”; 
but it is the young who really arouse his indignation, and for them 
he has scarcely words bad enough. There was a familiar cry some 
years ago that it was the old men who brought about the war; here 
the boot is on the other leg with a vengeance; for the bloodthirstiness 
of the young, it seems, was not only responsible for the war but is 
the cause of most crimes of violence. Fortunately when Mr. Havelock 
Ellis turns from everyday men and women to reflect on Stendhal. 
or on Spanish dancing, or on the notes of the thrush, or on Greek 
sculpture, or on Cornish scenery, or on the origins of the Pastoral, 
or on some of the other themes that engage his versatile mind, he 
ean touch our sympathies with such interesting and profoundly 
true remarks that we can even believe him to share our common 
humanity after all. 


Storm. By Hauurwett-Surcuirre. Long. 7s. 6d. 

Vaguely dated, our only clues being a reference to a “ goal-delivery ”’ 
and to a post-boy who carries a pistol, Mr. Halliwell-Sutcliffe’s 
new story is set in Yorkshire, and concerns itself with a landowner’s 
feud with a village community of wastrels who have adopted highway- 
robbery as a profession and have long levied tribute on the country- 
side. They have not hitherto ventured to threaten the big man 
himself, Hardcastle, Master of Logic; but when the story opens 
three of them waylay him, and are given the thrashing they deserve. 
Thenceforward, Hardcastle’s life and home are in constant peril, 
and his position is rendered the more uncomfortable from the fact 
that a Scottish pedlar and his daughter, poor people of gentle birth, 
are sheltering in his house, and he is in love with the girl. Mr. 
Halliwell-Sutcliffe, as usual, draws his characters on an heroic scale. 
Hardcastle is tremendously vigorous and brusque and headstrong, 
the woman who once played with his love and lost it, is magically 
beautiful and hateful, the Scottish girl is very gentle and proud, 
the old housekeeper hides a great and tender heart under a rugged 
exterior. The villains are very villainous, the timid are very timorous 
and the heroes are all properly heroic. The dog that gives its title to 









the book is a hound of hounds. Adventure follows adventure, 
for it is a breathless feud, while it lasts. But what has happened to 
the Law, that it should be ignored at the time, whenever that is, 
we are not told. 


THE CITY 


HE Stock Exchange settlement ended under the shadow 
of depression, there having been evidently an uncom- 
fortable feeling about in connection with the recent 

rise in the bank rate. A certain amount of buying which took 
place on Tuesday for “* new time ” brought about a slightly more 
cheerful aspect. The 5 per cent. War Loan is really now at par, 
when one allows for the fact that it carries four months’ dividend. 
Home Rails are still in the dumps, but Foreign Rails show signs 
of livening up, and it is interesting to observe that the Central 
Uruguay Railway has increased its interim dividend from 2 to 
2} per cent. A noteworthy occurrence of the week has been the 
sharp fall in two shares which have been very much tipped of 
late, namely, Columbia Graphophone and J. H. Peck and Co, 
The case of the last named has indeed caused a sensation. This 
company has Works at Manchester, Wigan, and Liverpool, and 
makes tarpaulins and similar articles. In January last a firm 
of brokers of high reputation introduced the shares on the 
London Stock Exchange at 34s., but on Monday last the shares 
fell to 22s., and have since fallen further to 20s. This occurred 
on the statements of the Chairman and Managing Director at 
the statutory meeting of the company, when they depicted the 
outlook in rather gloomy colours. Seeing that the advertised 
particulars showed average profits equal to 25 per cent. per 
annum, these remarks caused a violent fall, and more is likely to 
be heard of the matter. The principals of many old-established 
firms whose businesses are sold to the public, become indignant 
when they see the shares pushed up much beyond what they 
receive, the latter being in their opinion a fair valuation. Whether 
this is the case or not in the present instance is not yet clear 
but on the surface, indications point in that direction. 
* * * 


The rubber position is becoming more and more interesting, 
for last week’s return shows a further reduction in London stocks 
which now stand at the exceptionally low figure of 20,534 tons, 
which is less than one-third what they were a year ago. It is 
estimated that one-half of these stocks are already purchased by 
manufacturers or are held by dealers against forward contracts, 
and if there is not a shortage during the next few months, 
statistics are of little value. Meanwhile, however, the price of 
rubber is creeping up steadily, and is approaching Is. 8d. per lb. 
An average price of 1s. 6d. per pound from now until April 30th 
will be sufficient to release another 10 per cent. of the exportable 
amount of rubber under the restriction scheme, which would 
bring the percentage to 65 per cent. Then, if the price of the 
commodity is maintained at an average of Is. 6d. per lb., the 
exportable allowance will be increased to 75 per cent., as from 
August Ist, and 85 per cent. as from November Ist. The 
position in trade circles is that even these increases—which are 
contingent upon the maintenance of the average price at 1s. 6d. 
or over—will not be sufficient to meet the probable demand. 
The higher percentage of output is more important to the 
companies than an increase of a penny or two in the price of the 
commodity, and with rubber at 1s. 6d. per lb., and 75 to 85 per 
cent. restriction, the rubber-producing companies would at last 
reach the period of prosperity that some of us have been prophesy- 
ing these last few years. The United States alone took 80 per 
cent. of the world production last month, and the European 
demand shows welcome signs of growing. 

* * * 

The report of the Salt Union, Ltd. for 1924 shows an improve- 
ment, the net profit being £296,509 as against £280,187, and the 
dividend on the ordinary shares has been increased from 10 to 
12} per cent. The report states that the improvement resulted 
largely from shipments to overseas markets which, however, were 
subjected to keen competition, with the result that prices have 
been low, especially in India. Although we imported 15,334 tons 
less of German Salt last year, our total imports of foreign salt 
showed an increase amounting to 67,658 tons against 52,721 in 
1923. The report goes on to say : 

The Salt Manufacturers’ Association has continued its good work. 
Prices have been lowered in certain cases to meet competition which 
has become more aggressive, both on the part of new manufacturers, 
who have developed works in Cheshire, and by shippers of Foreign 
Salt, notably in respect to Solar Salt from Spanish and other source 


of supply. 
A. Emi Davies. 
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OOS OOS ACE ONE OA OSE 


THE GOSS SERVICE 


That Extra Something 


} | baat! Goss Tailoring that extra something 


os is recognised at once. One suggests 
2 that it is the quality of the cloth, another 
the style or cut, another the fit. What 

is it really ? 


IT COSTS 


xe Lounge Suits from Six Guineas. 


Telephone : 


T. GOSS & CO.,15 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


CITY 8259. 


Ta) Leh 


Each of the items mentioned 
but there is something more : 


he 
ve 
o~3 


ays its ’ 
e skill of the 


man responsible. Cut, fit, style, cloth, the Nt 

customer's figure, all were blended in thought >> 

to produce that extra something. > 
NO MORE. eK 


Overcoats from Five Guineas. 


N87 


FBC R AON ERT ZOCOR AOS SORTER TOR 











ageeee ALL NATIONAL vasuvenne to pow 


outlook, of students ywhere, the task of VOX 
UGENTIUM: THe INTERNATIONAL srubent BAgazins, 
16 Bvd des Philosophes, Geneva (Editor: —— § os, M.A.). Material 
drawn from 30 different countries upon Race, Y: Education, Univer- 
ational Affairs, etc. FoaTHOOMING A ARTICLES: 
wig of Den Citizen- 

ship of To-day; New - L dentaben, “hoees” 
Task of University: Personalities. Books reviewed “by authorities in vari- 
ous lands. SUBSCRIPTION: 2/6, to Mrs. Frazer, Hinlopen, Avenue 

Road, Teddington, Middlesex; or to Vox 8 ti G 











THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 
(A.D. 1885). 





EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of Candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds, on the following dates :— 

Preliminary Examination on May 4th and 5th. 

Intermediate Examination on May 6th and 7th. 

Final Examination on May 5th, 6th and oth. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to 
the undersigned on or before April 2nd, 1925. 

Women are eligible under the Society's regulations to qualify as 
Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as are 
applicable to men. 

BY ORDER OF THE COUNCIL, 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 
50 Gresham Street, 
London, E.c. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
escrt List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Lea., Ot Georme's couse, 195 Regent Street, W. 1. 








TOSLEY HOTEL, near an British Museum, Hart Steet, 


Bloomsbury Square, London, W —_ d well-appointed Temperance 

Hotel. Perfect sanitation, eet aa le night peste, Bed- 

foom, Breakfast and Attendance from from 8s. 6d. per ry- person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookeraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 





H OTEL CONSTANCE 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
eee, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner — 
seuth. Close te Tube and Bus Routes. A Sed and 


on the lines of a wate 
all bedrooms. Good food and nndgnod cooking. Lit “Terms from ras. 6d. per day, 
Feddineten “bos =" weekly (single), 7 (double), inclusive. Telephone: 


YS ge OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet and 
comfortable surroundings in a r—~— ! furnished private Residence on 
the Embankment, facing south, overlooking the river. Dining-room, with 

separate tables. Comfortable club-lke Y fires tn bedrooms, 

water. Terms, from 4 guineas (inclusive).— te Manacmrs, 99 Grosvenor Road, 

Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481. 








ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis. 
—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boardin 
Duriey Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and sho 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Appiy Miss K. 


House, 
fire ia 
. Burrs. 





a Sketches by Boz, First Octavo, edit. 1839, 
3 10s. ; Pickwick Papers, illustrated by Seymour and Phiz, rst Edition, 1837, 
2 28.; Master Humphrey’ 's Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 3 vols., 258.; Valentine 

Vox, 1840, 1st Edition, 35s.; Oscar Wilde, Happy Prince, rst Edition, 1888, £2 108.; 
Fox-Davies’ Book of Public Arms, as new, 428., for 14s.; De La Mare, The Three 
Mulla-Mulgars, rst Edition, as new, 118. ; Country Life, iiustrated, Vols. 1 to 12, 
scarce, {7 10s.; Armstrong’s Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 4s.; Gautier’s Works, Edition 
de Luxe, 12 vols., illustrated, in English, £3 ros.; Cr . Lovely Woman, 1903, 
Goth, 6s. 6d. ; D’ Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, {2 10s. ; ng’s Tom 
Jones in French, with quaint plates by Gravelot, » 75% 4 vols., tare, £3 38.; Southey’s 
Joan of Arc, 1798, 2 vols., an interesting copy with inscription, “ Robert “Southey to 
Priscilla Lloyd, 29th Oct., 1798,” £21; Balfour's Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., rst 
Edition, {2 2s., 1901; Bewick’s Birds ‘and Quadrupeds, 3 vols., calf gilt, £2 1os., 
tétr-16; Lawrence's ‘Love Poems, 1913, rare, £3 tos.; Bradbury's History of Cid 

Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 10s. 
Prendergast’s Cromwe Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 108. Hazlitt’s Liber 
Amoris, with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258.; Oscar Wilde, The éphinx, illustrated 
and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258. ; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 
15§8.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 21s.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian 
Melmoth, 1904, 258. ; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare, ist Edition, 1899, £2 108.; 
Masefield’’ 's The Dream, signed copy, 358. If you want a book and have failed to find 
itelsewhere, try me. I am the most e book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED. 
nary Chronicle - Clemendy ousman, ire Lad, 1896; Jowett’s 
vols. ; t, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian Horse.— 
ree Ss GREAT T BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham 





Bok BARGAINS. — Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21; Balzac’s 

Novels in English, 58 Vols., £12 ; Trollope’ s Barchester Novels, 
8 Vols., 25s.; Pepys’ Diary, by "Wheatley, 10 Vols., best edit., £7, 

n Etchings, 428. ; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign Phrases, 7s. ; 

Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues free. Rare 
and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries or 
small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BRos., 21 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


ues 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsporNEs, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. r. 








"i THEATRE 


HE INCORPORATED STAGE SOCIETY. 
Next Production, April sth and 6th. 
“ THE coL ONNADE,” by STARK YOUNG. 
Admissi b p (for which there is no entrance fee or formality). Annual 
—- 23., £r 1s., and 10s. 
Apple t to the SECRETARY, at 36 Ribateates Street, W.C. 2. 








(, CDSE. PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
Large country house and beautiful surroundings.—Mrs. Wynne. 





RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms, h. and c. 
water, electric light, gas ; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariff.— 
Mr. and Mrs. MassIncuam, 16 and 17 Norfolk Terrace. 





EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf ; Board - -residence, 528. 6d. to 65s. Write for 

Prospectus.—Littledean House, ttledean, Glos. 





ASTER HOLIDAYS.—Rooms or Board Residence offered in 
Farmhouse in Gloucestershire. Three gs. per week, inclusive.—Box 70, NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ART GALLERY 





ANSARD GALLERY. Exhibition of the work of the members 
of the Junior Art Workers’ Guild. 
Open daily, ro till 6, until March 28th. Admission free. 
HEAL AND Son, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £56,000,000 Annual Income - - £8,300,000 


“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 
world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 


Apply for Prospectus ‘to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 








W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF COMMERCE. 

™ The Council of the University invites applications for the Professor- 
ship of Commerce. 

Annual stipend {950. The Professor will be required to take up 
his duties on October tst, 1925. 

Twenty copies of applications (accompanied by testimonials) 
should be received on or before May ist. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

C. G. BuRTON, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


A Lecturer (Man or Woman) wil] be required on the Method of 
Modern Language Teaching, and for the supervision of Language 
Teaching in the Schools, together with some work in the French 
Department of the University. A high honours degree and school 
teaching experience essential. Duties to begin September Ist, 1925. 

Stipend beginning at {300 per annum. 

Applications, with copies of tour testimonials, should be sent in 
not later than May 14th, 1925, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulers may be obtained. 

Cc. G. BURTON, 


Secretary. 


ANTED AT EASTER.—Organising Secretary for the Women’s 
International League. Qualifications required: Secretarial and Organising 
experience, some acquaintance with International Affairs, and a good know- 

ledge of at least French and German.—Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Women’s Inter- 
national League, 55 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


ADY WANTED for six months; help Custodian with teas, 
simple cooking. Fond of country. Hospitality and pocket money.—ABRAM, 
Stokesay Castle, Craven Arms, Salop. 


ANTED, GOOD SECRETARYSHIP.—C. H. Grinling, 71 Rectory 
Place, Woolwich, desires to recommend capable Secretary. French, 
Sp.nish, shorthand. Experience eight years. Special knowledge scientific 

















terms. 
Ww ANY YOUNG WOMAN help me run flat (two young 
children) in return for comfortable home, reasonable wage, opportunity for 


reading, ete? Required: References, med, cert., knowledge housework, 


understanding of children.— Write MACRAE GIBSON, 29D Aberdeen Park, N, 5. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


'T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

e description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham P ‘ ton, Bristol, 














UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available. Miss Roperts, 5 High Holborn. 





TO BE LET 


| | Ae (near) ; 600 ft. up. Furnished House to let summer 
months, possibly longer. Large living, three bedrooms, bath, modern sanita- 
tion, electric light, main water, telephone, garage, 1} acre garden.—MoRIsoNn, 

Little Holt, Kingsley Green, Haslemere. 


N EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in al) private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good publicrooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 


ROFESSIONAL WOMAN received as Guest in woman doctor’s 
house, Holland Park.—Box 66, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


| UNFURNISHED ROOM.—Eton Avenue, Belsize Park. 
Gas fire and ring, electric light, use of bathroom. Moderate terms.—Box 73, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














1 HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Private School for Girls on modern public school lines. Recognised by the 
Board of Education and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing 
South coast air. 
Principal, Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College, Oxford). 


AYFORD HOUSE, Windsor Terrace, Hampstead, N.W, 3. 
Small Finishing School, with exceptional advantages for Modern Lan and 
acquisition of general knowledge. Highest references. Fees, 150 guineas a 

year.—Miss NEUMANN (late Principal and Founder of St. Margaret's School, Harrow), 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Campers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Hesg 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
gy work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhy 














Elocution, Dancing, > 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
> level and is on gravel - The bouse is tfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 





——— 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VV BDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELB. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. ealthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

ww Marcaret 1. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emsoz, 

A.M, 


CKLYE HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
Boarding School for Girls and Boys (Girls 3 to 16, Boys to Prepara 
School e). An all round education is given in general subjects w 

as feature is made of craft work and open air life, including gardening, cam 

and nature study. Opportunities are provided for children to develop their nat 

wee: o, happy creative activities, For Prospectus apply Miss M. Jomnstox, 
A, nd.). 








“HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Ed jon” plied. Individual time-tables. Preparation fos 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLLs and Miss J. S. Manvitia, 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 

NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School fo 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the alm being to promote natural 

tatavides! developement. No day pupils. 

Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Erno. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4259, 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedferd.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, ELSINORE, DENMARKE.— 
§ Courses arranged for English men and women from May to July; 
lovely country ; very moderate terms.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 
Miss LAWRENCB. 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 
Prospectus on application. 
73 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 



































SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
The yearly subscription to THE New STaTEsMAN, 
including all a and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Sixteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Twenty Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty-fc ur Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 
MEETINGS, FTC., are charged at the rate of 1s. od. per line 


for a single insertion, or 16s. E inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements. 











All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


























OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
FETES, EXHIBITIONS, etc. Handsome, novel, hand-coloured Pottery, 
Glassware, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Certain success assured to purchasers of our 

Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays, Tea-pot Stands. Every piece HAND-COLOURED. 
Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes: ‘ Pottery supplied was 
much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood demand 
beforehand we should have been safe in havipg quite three times the amount. 
Write for full details. —“‘ Rarinnow ” Pottery Co., Dept. 17, Lindfield, Sussex. 


ASTER HOLIDAY or Week-ends.—Lady in cottage with garage 
(Chilterns) offers hosp tality to professional woman wiih car,—Box 72, NEW 
STATESMAN, 10 Grea. Queen Strcet, Kingsway, London, Ww.c. 2. 


EAL HARRIS.—LEwIs AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 











EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Ilustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13] Victoria St., London, 8.W. ? 





H OOP Printing is GOOD Printing! 
Estimates and Suggestions gratis.—SANBRIDE PRESS, Middlesbrough. 





XPERT TAILOR remodels costumes to date, or turns —— 
as new, or recuts into stylish coat-frocks; own materials made up. 
KINGSLEY, 3 Paddington Street, Baker Street, W. t. Mayfair 6905. 
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A Clergyman, residing in India, who had suffered from 
Chronic Constipation for over 20 years, cured in a few 


weeks by MAXALDING. 


This gentleman, whose age was 51, 
enrolled for a course of Maxalding in 
September of last year. His objects 
were the cure of indigestion and the 
eradication of constipation. Here are 
his exact words, written before he 
began the treatment :— 


Poona, India. 
“To Mr. A. M. Saldo. 

“Dear Sir,—I thank you for your 
letter and enclosures which have safely 
reached me to-day only, and in reply 
I forward you herewith the form of 
application for treatment, filled in and 
signed. I desire the first two courses 
in sequence, and am therefore sending 
you, through Grindlay & Co., a remit- 
tance, being the fee for the combined 
course. I may add the following 
particulars to those given in the appli- 
cation form. Organically, I am perfectly 
sound, but for years I have suffered 
from chronic constipation, due to the 
enervating character of the climate. 
I find that violent exercise—such as 
hard tennis—increases this tendency. 


ALL READERS OF 


are cordially invited to write to me, 
who are not entirely satished with their 
health, their vitality, or their strength. 
It will give me great pleasure to make 
a personal survey and diagnosis of any 
such case and send it together with a 


Have you read the New 


“ Fitness First” is edited by Mr. 
Monte Saldo, and devoted to Drugless- 
Healing and the improvement of the 
Physique. It has proved an unqualified 
success, because Mr. Saldo’s long ex- 
perience enables him to know exactly 
what the public needs. He is in a 
position to bring to his assistance 
the able pens of specialists in health 
matters who can write attractive and 
instructive articles in a manner suitable 
for lay reading. 

January Issue contained, among 
~ important articles, the following: 

A Lesson in Full-Tidal Breathing; 
The Dangers of Sudden-Weight 
Reduction; E Preventive Medicine 
and a Suggestion for Medical Men; 


——MAGAZINE ORDER 


Send me “ FITNESS FIRST” for 


I enclose remittance 5. d. 





To Maxalding, 40H, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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During nearly the whole of my time 
in India—over 20 years—I have 
had to take from 2 to 4 grains of 
cascara daily to secure relief. When 


this fails, as it does from time to time,,. 


I have recourse to salts. This is my 
chief trouble, but it results in lassitude, 
dulness of spirit and slight headache 
fairly frequently. Also the knowledge 
that my bowel-action is not thorough 
is depressing, and leads to fear of 
cancer. I have a large circle of ac- 
quaintances in India, and if your treat- 
ment proves successful with me shall be 
glad to make it known.” 


Here is Notification of the Cure. 
On December 6th, the same gentleman 


writes—letter received in January of 
this year. 
India. 


“To Mr. A. M. Saldo. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have to thank you for 
your two sets of exercises, received at 
intervals during the past few weeks. 


“NEW. 


copy of Maxalding, which is a modest, 
illustrated booklet explanatory of the 
wonderful method after which it is 
named. If the coupon is used for 
convenience, please delete the items 
not applicable to your case. Add your 


I have followed your instructions care- 
fully, and am pleased to report a most 
decided improvement in my general 
health. My long-standing complaint 
of constipation is positively cured. You 
advised me to give up the daily dose 
of cascara very gradually. I found 
myself able to do without it a few days 
after beginning the exercises, and have 
had no occasion to go back to it since. 
I may add that I have had a great deal 
of railway travelling to do during the 
past few months. Railway journeys 
in India are very long (we consider a 
run of four or five hours a very short 
one out here) and the food at the re- 
freshment rooms, and even in the 
restaurant cars, is not suited to persons 
with weak livers and flaccid intestines. 
Yet in spite of this I have overcome 
my constipation by the regular use of 
your exercises. My appetite has im- 
proved, my energy is greatly increased 
and everybody tells me how well I 
look. I am grateful for the valuable 
help that you have given.” 


STATESMAN” 


name, address, age and occupation, 
and post in a sealed or open cover, as 
desired. All communications from me 


are sent in Plain Sealed Envelopes, 
post paid, and free of all cost or liability. 
M. SALDo. 


Illustrated Monthly Magazine “FITNESS FIRST’? 


Suggestions Offered to the Board 
of Education for the Instruction 
of Children in Questions of Pro- 
creation; Great Development Com- 
petition, etc., etc. 


The March Issue contains, among 
other important articles, the following: 
How to Prevent Insomnia; The 
Dangers of Over-Eating, and the 
Morbid Significance of the Vora- 
cious Appetite (by a Member of the 
Institute of Hygiene); How I Over- 
came Nervousness in Public, by 
a public lecturer; Natural History 
for the Young, a series dealing with 
the propagation of species, written in 
an attractive and delicate style, dealing 


FORM 





months for which Lack 








(1) I desire to eradicate Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous Debi 
Neurasthenia, Insomnia, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Obesity, 
Dizziness when Stooping, Lack of Physical 

of Self-Confidence, 

Languor, Headaches; or, 


(2) I desire to secure great Nervous Energy and Vitality. 


first with flowers: How the Miner 
Lives, etc., etc. 

Important Notice! This Issue 
also includes a most ingenious 
word puzzle that it is confidently 
expected will immediately become 
a tremendous vogue, superseding 
the present form on account of its 
greater attraction, and the consider- 
able skill needed in its construction 
and solution. A puzzle for the 
intellectual, for which money prizes 


are offe 


The Subscription to “ Fitness 
First” is 10s. per annum, or 
Is. per issue—Post Free. Order direct 
from Maxalding or from Smith & Sons. 





ilit 
Weak Lungs, ——— to C olds 
_ Liver, 
evelopment, 


Weak Stomach, Biliousness, 











MR. MONTE SALDO, 40H PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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A WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER 
WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN. 


“MARKET NOTES” contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to 
supply ‘‘ inside information "’ or ‘* market tips,”’ 
but endeavours to point out definitely attractive 
investment openings or information likely to 

_ influence Stock Exchange prices. It has a 
record of proved reliability. 





stock and share mentioned in its pages with 
the price on date of original recommendation 
and the price at the end of 1924, and other 
particulars. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE is five shillings per annum. 





A Copy of the Record for 1924 above mentioned and of the current 
issue may be obtained free on application to:— 
Secretary, 
BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 





THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION 
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WILLIAM MARSDEN, M.D. 


This able and humane man, on a cold winter night in 1827, 
found a poor woman dying in a London street and tried to 
her into a hospital, without success, as he did not possess 
requisite Papert Ticket.” He and his friends, Recliemn 
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determined to start a hospital for men and women which should Y 

be free from this old- Fe ioned restriction, and the name of that That ‘Your 
institution is the Royal Free Hospital, now in Gray's Inn Road, Capi a 
W.C.1. This hospital was, watt, quite recently, the only one in ° 
London which admitted women as medical students. Anyone is earning an ade an adequate rate 


interested can be shown over the institution by applying at the 
Secretary's office. 


New subscriptions and legacies are urgently wanted. The 
 amoed may be sent to Sir Francis Layland-Barratt, Bart., Hon. 
reasurer. 
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LONDON'S FORBMOST 


BUILDING SOCIETY | 
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Net and Entirely Free of Tax 

















THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 





“| APPEAL 
to the men and women of our ee and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical and h ity to give 





generously in support of this ‘Great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TQ@-DAY and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Beats in your will? 


There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lory Harzowsy, Groror F. Surz, M.A, 
Secretary. 


Enaereny Ssegaeen 4 16. FD R?, LONDON / 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, . en 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. CEEEEXAKEEERzcZzzaz£éééCCLLddlddddhb 


Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srsaicut & Sons, Ltv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; a by the Starzsman Pustisutac Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C, 2. 











Huge Assets a Reserves 
efford Unquestionable Security 


No Depreciation. :: Withdrawals at Short Notice. 
Balance Sheet and Investment Booklet post frece 


Head Office 
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